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HE SECOND annual Seminars on American Culture will be 

held in Cooperstown by the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation July 5-15. Even more than last year, I think, the program 
will hold especial interest to members of the Society. Five of the 
ten courses have a direct relation to our field of interest. 

There will be a survey of American folklore, not unlike that 
of 1948. The staff will include Duncan Emrich of the Library of 
Congress, President Harold W. Thompson, Frank Warner, and 
Marion Emrich for the full session, and Wayland Hand, editor of 
Journal of American Folklore, for two days. A smaller course, 
restricted to active collectors, will also meet under this same 
ieadership. The persons in the smaller course will concern them- 
selves with the practical problems of collecting, with the expecta- 
tion that they will produce a small handbook on collecting folk- 
lore in rural areas. 

We are opening at Fenimore House a new and, I believe, 
important permanent exhibit of American folk art early this 
summer, and there will be a seminar devoted to this subject. 
Another seminar will concern itself with early American crafts, 
and participants will go into the Farmers’ Museum to prepare 
flax, spin it, and weave it, to make candles, shingles, brooms, 
and to work in the old Smithy. And, finally, there will be a section 
called “Creative Uses of History,” which will consider the prob- 
lems of writing the historical novel, short story, radio, and 
juvenile. Such old friends of ours as Carl Carmer, Walter 
Edmonds, Samuel Hopkins Adams, and Constance Noyes Robert- 
son will draw upon their experiences as York State writers to 
make it a valuable course. I hope many of you feel impelled to 
join us. 

L. C. J. 
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A NOTHER pleasant meeting in the handsome auditorium of the 
New-York Historical Society on Central Park West was 
enjoyed January 22, thanks to the planning of Dr. Botkin and 
the continuing hospitality of Mr. Vail. Mr. A. A. Hartwell’s 
paper on “Some Aspects of Political Folklore” included that 
entertaining account of the Indian chief for whom Tammany 
Hall was named which appears in this issue. Mrs. Maria Leach 
made everyone hope to own a copy of the Folklore Dictionary, 
which she is helping to edit; its first volume is now in sight of 
publication. Pete Seeger generously substituted for Edith Allaire, 
who was ill; so we had some admirable ballad singing. Professor 
Ralph Childs of Cooper Union made the hit of the afternoon 
with the press, which spread far and wide parts of his stories of 
“Phantom Ships” on the Atlantic seaboard. Undoubtedly you 
will be seeing his paper in print. The meeting closed with a 
reticent but moving tribute by Dr. Jagendorf to the late Bobbie 
Edwards, poet laureate of Greenwich Village, who entertained the 
Society with his “Virgin Sturgeon” and other ballads a brief year 
ago. 

For another beloved singer of a different type Norman Studer 
has written a beautiful tribute. The whole State should mourn 
the death of the most famous master of ballads in the Catskills, 
old George Edwards, whom Dr. Herbert Halpert discovered for 
folklorists back in depression days. Edwards was buried near 
Roscoe on February 6. Dr. Halpert recorded over a hundred 
songs from the Edwards family, and later Herbert Haufrecht and 
Norman Cazden took down a similar number from old George 
himself. I remember the venerable minstrel’s account of how he 
lost his way in New York the first time that he sang down there. 
“Any dum fool knows that the Catskills are north of New York,” 








he explained, “I just walked home, Yeah, it took a week or ten 
days.” He was over seventy. 

The contribution of our mountain folk—and various others— 
to New York’s regional drama has recently been pointed out by 
Dr. Felix Sper in his book From Native Roots (Caxton Press, 
1948). I was glad to see that he pays tribute to the leadership of 
Professor A. M. Drummond, who has recently issued a Play- 
wright’s Notebook of New York State, containing many suggested 
subjects for plays likely to interest Yorkers, together with lists of 
books on each subject. These pamphlets are free to teachers; 
for other individuals the price is thirty-five cents, and for groups 
of twenty or more only twenty-five cents. Address Professor Drum- 
mond at Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca. Two thousand copies have 
been distributed as this article is written. 

It is good news that Professor Drummond is about to publish 
with Cornell University Press his spirited show, The Cardiff 
Giant. In addition, he has in manuscript a book of short plays, 
planned as a sequel to Lake Guns of Seneca and Cayuga, and Eight 
Other Plays of Upstate New York (1942). 

It is expected that soon our Society will have a concert of 
“Songs from the Sidewalks of New York” (May 21, Columbia 
University) and that Norman Studer will have another of his 
Conferences on Folklore at the Elisabeth Irwin High School 
(May 7). Mark your calendar. 

H. W. T. 


LORE OF LISLE" 


By RUTH OSBORN GULLING 


HE FIRST settlement of the Town of Lisle in Broome 

County, New York, was made in 1791 or 1792. Josiah 

Patterson, who had been a brigadier general in the Revo- 
lutionary War and was a brother of General John Patterson, 
probably settled in Lisle as early as 1792, for his son Harry, born 
in 1793, was the first white child born in this community. 

The Town of Lisle was made up of the villages of Lisle, Centre 
Lisle, Killawag, and the surrounding hills. The first settlers of 
Broome County found ample evidence, not only of the then 
existing Indian occupancy, but of Indian possession far back in 
the past. However, the Indians found in this vicinity by the first 
white settlers were peaceable and apparently friendly toward the 
pioneers. It is an interesting tradition that Lisle owes its name 
to General Lafayette who, possessing an estate in Lisle, France, 
suggested to his friend General Patterson that this new town be 
called Lisle. Because of the deep mud which at certain seasons 
marked its streets, the village was sometimes called “Mud Lick.” 

The village of Lisle is situated on the Tioughnioga River 
between Syracuse and Binghamton. The Congregational Church, 
founded in 1797, was the earliest organized church west of the 
Catskills and south of Utica. My father’s grandfather, William 
Osborn, was elected a first deacon of that church in 1802. The 
church building was erected in 1824 at the cost of $3,000. The 
first post office was established in 1802. In 1854 the Syracuse, 
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Cortland, and Binghamton Railroad, later called the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western, opened for traffic through the village. 
The first school of the village was kept in a corn house. A good 
grade school and academy was organized in 1868. It was in this 
building that my father attended school, and he often tells of one 
session of the Latin class where a boy declining the pronoun 
hic said, 


Hic, haec, hoc, 
Huggus, huggus, huggus. 


Before he had the chance to go on, the girl behind him promptly 
said, “Quick, quick, quick.” 


II 


The folklore of Lisle comes to us at first hand from three of 
its former residents. One of these is a man who has been very 
prominent in the business and political life of Ithaca, New York. 
Although long a mayor of Ithaca and an official of the Ithaca Gun 
Company, Louis P. Smith’s fondest memories lie in the stories 
told around the cracker barrel in the old country store of Lisle. 
Not long ago I sat in a deep comfortable chair in his roomy office 
gazing at the enthusiastic face of this white-haired man as he told 
me of the folkways of the people of Lisle. 

‘My people came from New England to Lisle because of the 
hemlock timber. Grandfather was a tanner in Centre Lisle and 
Lisle. The hemlock bark was used to tan the leather. The leather 
tanned was sheepskin used to bind lawbooks and other books 
of value. Centre Lisle had the largest sheep-skin tannery in the 
country, of which there is no trace now. Grandfather Smith had 
eight children of which my dad was the oldest. My dad when 
eighteen years old got the idea, instead of wasting the wood 
after the bark was used for tanning, of sawing the logs into 
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lumber. So lumber and tanning became the main industry. Farm- 
ing followed as the timberland was cleared. After the hemlock 
timber was gone, the family went to Syracuse. My father was the 
first in the family to leave Lisle. In 1880 he came to Ithaca and 
started the Ithaca Gun Company, while the other boys stayed in 
Syracuse. 

‘“‘My mother, Eunice Howland Smith, began teaching in the 
country schools at the age of fifteen. She taught in five different 
country schools until she married my father, LeRoy Smith, at 
the age of twenty-one. She used to receive the usual salary of a 
dollar and fifty cents a week and did what they called ‘board 
around.’ This means that she moved around from one home to 
another. Jf one family had eight children and another one had 
four children, she stayed twice as long with the family of eight 
children as with the family of four children. Sometimes the fami- 
lies were so hard up that they used to live only on johnnycake. 

“Uncle George Livermore, a former resident of Lisle, told 
me that until a post office was set up in what is now Centre Lisle, 
the official name of the settlement was Yorkshire after the very 
old county in England. Some clerk in the Post Office Department 
in Washington evidently took it upon himself or herself to change 
the name to Centre Lisle. Old-timers still use the name of York- 
shire. Too bad the good old name did not stick. My grandfather 
always called Lisle by its original name, Mud Lick. I can under- 
stand why that name was changed. 

“Before the railroads, the lumber that was not used had to 
be transported by river in flood time to a market. The men used 
to build a raft of sawed or finished lumber and anchor it to the 
banks of the Tioughnioga River which runs through Lisle. On 
the top of the raft they would build a crude hut used for shelter 
while rafting down the Tioughmioga and Susquehanna Rivers 
until they reached the settlements where there was a demand for 
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lumber. These men, to return home, had to walk. About a 
century ago the railroads changed this.” 

Mr. Smith related some of the old amusing stories told over 
and over again among the people from Lisle and Centre Lisle: 

.. “One old chap lived alone and he had seventeen cats, all of 
which had had their tails cut off. When people asked the old 
chap why he cut their tails off, he said that he wasn’t goin’ ta wait 
all night for the cats to get outdoors. 

“Between the two villages there was a settlement called ‘Smoky 
Run.” Mart Perce, the capitalist of Smoky Run, owned a lot of 
land and cattle. He had a wife whose name was Sally Ann. When 
she died, Mart went out in front of the house, looked toward 
heaven with both arms extended in that direction, and said, ‘I 
would rather have lost the best cow I had than to have lost Sally 
Ann.’ 

“Another story about Mart Perce: Back in those days they 
had no veterinarians. Most communities had what was known as 
a ‘horse doctor.’ His only schooling was that of the little country 
school and a few simple remedies learned through practical 
experience. These men doctored cows and horses for a small fee 
of not more than fifty cents. Mart was one of these horse doctors. 
One day a neighbor came to Mart’s home and said he had a sick 
cow. Mart said, ‘Sally Ann, go in the butt’ry and get that cow 
medicine.’ Sally came back and said she could not find any cow 
medicine. Mart said, ‘It’s on the shelf just to the right in a paper 
bag.’ Again Sally found no cow medicine. Mart had not wanted 
the other man to know what the cow medicine was, but he lost 
his temper and shouted, ‘Damn it, Sally Ann, bring me that 
sal’ratus.’ 

* “Bird Howland lived upon Howland Hill above Centre Lisle. 
Bird lived to be a very old man, and he and all the other How- 
lands were full of quaint sayings. Back in those days all country 
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people knew that if a woodchuck in feeding got too far from its 
hole and a dog got between the woodchuck and its hole, the 
chances were the dog would kill the woodchuck. During Bird’s 
last illness, when he was about eighty years of age, Uncle George 
Livermore went from Ithaca to Bird’s home to pay a last visit to 
the sick man. Uncle George tried to cheer Bird up, but Bird, 
knowing that the end was near, said, ‘George, the dogs have got 
‘between me and my hole.’ 

“Bird Howland had a brother Malve. At one time Bird had 
a colored hand working for him. They disagreed and got into 
a lawsuit. The suit was finally tried in the county seat of Bing- 
hamton. After a long battle the colored man won. Bird returned 
to Lisle on the train. He picked up his horse and buggy at the 
station and started for home on Howland Hill. On the way he 
met his brother Malve who was driving the other way. They 
both brought their horses to a halt. This incident taking place 
just after the Civil War, Malve asked, ‘How went the battle?’ 
Bird replied, ‘Malve, the colored troops fought nobly, giddap. . . .’ 
Away went his old horse. 

“There were two families living on adjoining farms above 
Centre Lisle. Beyond these farms was a little red schoolhouse 
where a girl from one of these farms, called Little Kate (in Lisle 
they never used the expression Junior or Senior, but Old, Big, or 
Little) went to school. Her cousin, Little John, never went to 
school but would tease Little Kate when she passed the farm 
where John lived. Finally, Little Kate got mad at Little John and 
said, ‘John, if you don’t stop teasing me, I'll stay at home and be 
a fool like you.’ Little John drew his arm back as though he were 
geing to strike Little Kate and said, ‘Young lady, stop twittin’ on 
facts.’ 

- “I had an old uncle about seventy years of age named Freeman 
Howland. He was a brother of Pardon Howland and lived with 
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him. Sundays, Uncle Free would go out and sit on the fence by 
the side of the road waiting for neighbors to ride by on their way 
to church. One neighbor on his way to church with his family 
stopped just after Uncle Free had got on the fence and said, ‘Free, 
what are you thinkin’ about?’ Free’s reply was: ‘What am I think- 
ing about? Hell, I just got here.’ 

“Uncle George Livermore one Sunday visited his sister and 
her husband up in the Caldwell Settlement, which was located 
about three miles from Centre Lisle. His brother-in-law’s name 
was George Howland, and, like all the Howlands, George had 
quaint sayings. A farmer neighbor of George Howland had an 
overcoat that he wore for many years. It was made from a caif’s 
skin which was black and white. The neighbor was known as 
‘Ole Scot.’ One day as Ole Scot came driving down the road with 
his coat on, Uncle George Livermore, to make conversation, said, 
‘Who is that coming down the road?’ Quaint old George How- 
land replied, after going to the window and pretending he could 
hardly make out who it was, ‘I can’t tell for sure, but it is either 
Ole Scot or his two-year-old bull.’ 

“Way back in Civil War days Pardy Taber and Spence Clark, 
then young men living in Centre Lisle, were drafted into Abe 
Lincoln’s Army. Neither Pardy nor Spence relished the idea of 
being shot at by the Rebel Army. Together they deserted and 
succeeded in getting into Canada where they found sanctuary. 
After the Civil War was over, deserters from the Northern Army 
were pardoned, so Pardy and Spence returned to Centre Lisle. 
Pardy, the poet of the pair, wrote several verses, all of which I 
have forgotten except this one: 


The shot and shell flew so like hell 
That Clark and Taber did rebel. 


“Back in Civil War days or before, spiritualism had a few 
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followers in and around Centre Lisle, and the spiritualists occa- 
sionally held séances at the home of their medium, a good old 
lady who had married several times; every time she married she 
tacked her husband’s names onto her own Christian names, of 
which she had four. When I left Centre Lisle in 1889 the old 
girl signed her name Abby Polly Hannah Ann Orton Culver 
Pierce. How many more she accumulated after I left I do not 
know, but she was still going strong in 1889. 

“When the spiritualists of Centre Lisle gathered for a séance 
at the home of their medium, Abby Polly Hannah Ann Orton 
Culver Pierce, the shades were always drawn, but we boys some- 
times got a peek under a curtain and heard some of the talk. 
When Abby Polly Hannah Ann went into her trance and began 
to wiggle, twist, make up a painful face, and supposedly go under 
spirit influence, her husband, the last of the three, would sit by 
her side in the dim light of a kerosene lamp and say, ‘Control ’em, 
Hanner, control ’em.’ 

“Barney Howland, who liv-d on Howland Hill, often spoke 
in what the natives called rhyme. Barney liked fine-cut chewing 
tobacco if he could beg a chew. In those days chewing tobacco was 
generally carried in a metal box which had to be squeezed to 
open it. George Clark of Centre Lisle was going with Ann Thomp- 
son. One Saturday evening when the usual gathering was in 
Grandfather Smith’s Centre Lisle store, where Uncle George 
Livemore then clerked, Barney asked George Clark for a chew 
of tobacco. George told Barney to ask for a chew in rhyme, and 
he would get it. Without hesitating, Barney said: 


George Clark was Ann Thompson’s spark, 
Her rump it was a whacker. 

Now if you please your box to squeeze 
And give me a chaw of tobaccer. 
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“Loren Perce, ‘Lo,’ who, at a ripe old age, went to his great 
reward over a half century ago, had a very keen sense of humor. 
One Saturday night in Grandfather Smith’s store in Centre Lisle 
some farmers were bragging about the number of bushels of 
buckwheat they grew that year. After they were all through, Lo 
solemnly announced the number of bushels he had raised that 
year, and it was a bigger crop than any previously reported. The 
next day, when coming across Lo’s farm from a hunting trip John 
Brown noticed that Lo’s buckwheat had not even been cut. The 
next Saturday evening when all the ‘buckwheaters’ gathered 
around in the old store, John asked Lo how he knew the num- 
ber of bushels he, Lo, had raised when the crop had not been cut. 


> 99 


Lo solemnly said, ‘I paced it. 


Itl 


My father’s father, Robert Sedgwick Osborn, went down to 
Maine and clerked in a store belonging to a relative of his. In 
1856 he married Mary Dewey Curtis, and they left to live in Lisle, 
where he opened a general store. My father was born in 1860 
and he took over this store when his father died in 1878. The 
village store with its round stove, cracker barrel, and cheese box 
was the focal point of the village and outlying country. It was 
here that my father heard and told the following stories: 

“In the old days there was a country store at Centre Lisle 
where a merchant had a large business with farmers in that section. 
His business consisted largely of merchandising for the produce 
of their section. One day one of these farmers came into the 
store and asked him what he was paying for fox skins. The 
merchant replied that there were various prices according to the 
condition of the skins. The merchant and the farmer finally 
decided on an average price. The farmer then bought a large bill 
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of goods of the merchant, according to this average price. The 
merchant was to take his pay for the goods in fox skins at an 
average price, and he was to accept the skins as they ran—good, 
bad, or indifferent. The farmer came into the store toward the 
spring of the year, and the merchant inquired about the fox skins 
for the bill of goods he had purchased. The farmer said, “They 
were to be so much apiece and you was to take them as they run, 
isn’t that right? Well, sir—they’re still running up in my back lot 
and you can come and get them any time you want.’ 

“There was a family in Lisle by the name of Pixley. Many of 
the Pixleys had the unusual features of pink eyes and extremely 
white hair. Many people used to throw pennies in the road at 
night when it was pitch dark and watch big Jim Pixley find them 
immediately. 

“This family was from time ’way back always ‘on the town.’ 
Jim Pixley was a big strapping fellow of twenty-two or twenty- 
three but didn’t know the difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican. He hired out to a man by the name of Jess Spar- 
row. One day Jess drove his horses and wagon over into the 
river—the purpose was to water the horses and also to give the 
wagon a good soaking. While they were waiting, Jess turned to 
Jim and said, ‘Let’s see, what was our arrangement? We were to 
furnish you a room; we were to furnish your board and also do 
your washing. We have done all of these things except the wash- 
ing and now is as good a time as any to do that.’ He grabbed Jim 
by the seat of his pants and coat collar and dropped him over 
into the river. 

“At election time it was always a question how to handle Jim 
Pixley. We had the two-party system, Republican and Democrat, 
and as election drew near it was always a question which party 
would ‘vote’ Jim. A few days before election, the Democrats got 
him and hid him away in a place where they felt sure they would 
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be able to find him. They were making the boast that they would 
vote Jim this year. The night before election, a bunch came down 
off the hills into the town of Lisle and searched for him, They 
finally found the house where he was kept a prisoner, and they 
broke in and took him out. The next day, Election Day, the town 
of Lisle was surprised to see a three-spanned team coming up to 
the polls. There was Jim, with a hat on decorated by ribbons and 
with a bright-colored sash around his waist, driving these six 
horses up to the polls, drawing a large wagon with a hayrack on 
it. The seats on the wagon were filled with twenty men on each 
side. As they drove up to the polls and stopped, the men got off 
the wagon and formed a lane to the door of the polls. Jim marched 
down between the two lines of forty men and voted the straight 
Republican ticket. 

“Gameliel Tubbs owned more than a thousand acres of land 
which was well timbered. He put up a sawmill and began to get 
his logs into lumber. As soon as it was in condition he shipped 
it to a dealer in Syracuse. After shipping a few carloads of lumber, 
he went up to Syracuse to collect his money. The firm gave him 
a check which he took over to the bank and asked the teller to 
cash. The teller said, ‘Have you anybody to identify you?’ Mr. 
Tubbs held up his hands. There were two fingers off one hand 
and one finger off the other. Both hands were covered with cal- 
louses and grime. He said to the teller, ‘Young man, did you ever 
know hands like those to commit forgery?’ The teller cashed his 
check. Then incidentally Mr. Tubbs told the teller that there 
were many prominent men in Syracuse who knew him well, but 
that he just didn’t want to disturb them. 

“Again one day this Mr. Tubbs wanted to surprise his wife 
by bringing home some silk cloth with which to make a dress. 
He went into a large drygoods store in Binghamton and told the 
clerk what he wanted. The clerk, looking him over, decided the 
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man didn’t know what he was trying to buy and thought he 
would bring him some very sleazy silk. Mr. Tubbs looked the 
young man in the face when he produced the goods and said, 
‘Young man, if you were going to buy some silk for your wife, is 
that the kind of silk you would buy?’ The clerk looked at Tubbs 
and said, ‘Why ...er...er... no.’ Without another word 
between the two the clerk procured some beautiful silk. Mr. 
Tubbs paid his money and left. 

“Bird Howland made up a good many rafts of lumber on the 
river, the Tioughnioga, running through Lisle, to go down in 
the spring when the snow had increased the water so that the 
streams were more than full. One winter, he had put six or seven 
rafts to go out, and they became frozen in. Mr. Howland became 
uneasy because the spring freshets did not come. He stood looking 
at his rafts one day, and he said, ‘Boys, I ‘ope to die in a minute 
if ’t ain’t goin’ t’ be winter all summer.’ 

“There was an old fellow up in the country who had a wife, a 
few hens, a horse, and a bag of meal. The horse ate out of the 
bag of meal, the hens ate out of the bag of meal, and he and his 
wife lived out of the bag of meal. He had a one-horse lumber 
wagon; he had a harness which was pretty well tied up with ropes, 
and the old horse didn’t get enough out of the bag of meal so but 
what he showed his bones. In other words, he was a ‘walking 
skin and bones.’ One day the old gentleman was driving his 
horse into town, and, as he got in front of my store, by chance a 
hunter just came along who had been up in the woods. He pulled 
up his gun and shot the horse. A crowd gathered. One man said to 
the old man, “That’s too bad; I’m sorry.’ The old man looked at 
him and said, ‘Young man, you must understand, them’s that 
has must lose.’ For years that was a byword in the old town of 
Lisle when anyone had a fire, lost a horse, or a cow or anything. 
That old saying would always come up. 
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“One day a man drove into the town of Lisle with a hand- 
some team of horses. He had on a long-tailed coat and a stovepipe 
hat, and he announced to the town that in the evening he was 
going to open up and sell a very useful liniment which they all 
would want. After everyone had had their supper, he drove his 
span of horses out in front of the hotel and attached to his wagon 
a large kerosene lamp, which he lighted. He began his lecture by 
telling humorous stories, making the crowd laugh and grow in 
size. Then he commenced selling a small 10-cent article which he 
told them to hold, because he wanted to buy it back. After 
another spiel, he began to buy back these boxes for twenty-five 
cents. Then he told them that they had all made good on their 
purchases. Then he showed them a nice watch, and he said there 
wasn’t one of them who wouldn’t like to get one of these watches, 
and he kept on telling these nice stories, keeping everyone laugh- 
ing. Then he began to sell the watches for $5 apiece. Everyone 
who bought these watches was going to have a good present. He 
sold twenty of these watches for $5 apiece to the leading citizens 
of Lisle. You couldn’t conceive that they would pay $5 for a box 
with the understanding that they were not to open these boxes 
until the sale was completed. Each man was to hold the box 
which contained his watch in his hand so that everyone could see 
these men. After he had sold twenty of them and collected $100, 
the salesman blew out his light, took out his pistol, started his 
horse up and drove out of town, bidding his audience ‘good 
night.’ The men then qpened up their boxes, and all that they 
had was a watch case without any works. The next morning one 
of these men that had bought a watch was met by a young man 
who was the joker of the village. He said to the man with the 
watch, “What time is it?’ 

“When I was sixteen years old I went up across the country 
to get a school where my sister could teach. The distance to the 
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school was about three miles, and I concluded that three miles 
was too far for her to walk. Well, the trustee told me that if I 
could get a teacher’s certificate, I could have the school. My 
education at that time was second-year high. On recommendation 
of the principal of Lisle Academy, the commissioner of schools 
gave me a six-month certificate. The school was a district school 
where each one of the pupils had his own splint-bottom chair. 
Always at noon, I would take a walk anywhere from a half-mile 
to a mile. One day when I came back from my walk, all of the 
scholars were in the schoolroom sitting and waiting. I got my 
lunch and sat down in the chair, and all of those kids gave a yip. 
After the kids all went out, before starting my lunch, I felt 
around in the chair and found I had missed a pin sticking up 
through the splints about two inches. I finished my lunch and 
recognized the fact that the chair which had the pin belonged to 
one of my oldest and heaviest-weighted boys. So I put his chair 
back without removing the pin. Always when we started our 
school, we sang a few pieces. This day the owner of the chair came 
in a few minutes late, and I knew something was going to happen. 
To keep from laughing, I put a lead pencil in my mouth. As my 
scholar took his seat, he went up in the air, and I bit my pencil 
into three pieces. Nothing was said about the chair or the pin at 
the time. Needless to say I never had a second experience of that 
sort. Two or three years later the young man came into my store, 
and I looked him in the face and said, ‘Burt, when you hit the 
pin in the chair that day, did it hurt?’ He said, ‘Rob, I never was 
hurt so in my life.’” 

~~ 1 The author is grateful to Louis P. Smith, Hanshaw Road, Ithaca, to her 
father, Robert Curtis Osborn, 303 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, and to her aunt, Mary 
Ellen Osborn, for their generous interest, encouragement, and help. Henry Perry 


Smith’s History of Broome County, New York, (Syracuse, 1885) was found useful 
in preparing the article. # 








HOP-PICKING DAYS 


By CLAYTON E. RISLEY 


OTHING we have lost in the advancement of the past 

fifty or one hundred years meant more in the social 

and economic life of the people than did the custom 
of combining their labor and pleasure. Much of their work was 
made more agreeable and easier, and much of their play served 
a useful purpose. For example, there were the old quilting parties, 
barn-raising and husking bees, and other occasions when the neigh- 
bors would gather together helping each other with their tasks 
and ending with a grand social time. On such occasions friends 
and neighbors worked in a spirit of helpfulness and co-operation. 
A little different occasion but still a time of pleasure and recrea- 
tion as well as work was the picking of hops. Some of the pickers 
were local people, but many of them came from the near-by 
cities for a month of work and play. 

To give a very brief review of the hop industry: the first hops 
in this country were tried in Virginia in about 1648, but the 
soil and climate did not seem to be adapted to them. Some 
years later a few roots were brought to the New England colonies 
where the growing conditions seemed to be more favorable. The 
first grower in Madison County, New York, of whom I can get any 
record was James Coolidge, who grew hops in Madison about 
1808. From that time for about 100 years, until a combination of 
blue mold, lice, and prohibition entered the picture, the growing 
of hops was a leading industry of Central New York. While a 
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slight effort is being made to revive the industry and a few yards 
are being started, there probably never again will be the thousands 
of acres there were in those days. 

The growing and the buying and selling of hops were always 
a gamble. A day or two of bad weather could ruin a crop, and, 
when it came to selling, the price would fluctuate greatly even 
from day to day. The year when my father and grandfather lost 
everything they had been offered $1.00 a pound but held the hops 
for $1.10 and then sold for 12 cents. They were good farmers and 
shrewd businessmen, but like many others they gambled for a 
little more and lost all. 

The moral question was often brought up as to whether it 
was right for a man to raise hops for use in making beer. Some 
would salve their consciences by saying that hops were used for 
yeast and medical purposes. I worked one season for one of the 
largest buyers in the country, shipping out thousands of bales 
of which one small shipment of a few bales went to a wholesale 
drug house and the balance to brewers. Along this line I learned 
a lesson once that I have never forgotten, although hops and 
temperance had little to do with the moral of the story. At a 
young people’s meeting the subject was “Temperance,” and 
various persons would make remarks voicing their ideas. A 
stranger was present who seemed much interested, and he gave a 
very forceful talk on the evils of liquor, but he especially stressed 
the wrongdoing of those who manufactured or sold it, and what 
he said about the growing of hops would make any man who 
owned a hopyard tremble in his boots. The leader of the meeting 
was the son of one of the largest growers, and the majority of 
those present owed their livelihood to hops either directly or 
indirectly. The lesson I learned was not to be too forceful in 
your remarks when among strangers. 

But to get back to the picking. I was born and lived on a hop 
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farm until I was about fifteen years old, and for a number of years 
afterward I worked with hops so that what information and 
knowledge I have is gleaned from my own experience. There 
were two groups of pickers, the “home pickers,” who lived in the 
near-by villages and would go to the yard each day, returning 
home at night, and the so-called “foreign pickers” from the cities, 
who came and stayed on the farm for the season. The home pickers 
would have to get out very early in the morning and pack their 
dinner baskets—and I do not mean lunch box, for as an appetizer 
there was never anything equal to picking hops, and from a 6 A.M. 
breakfast to a 7 P.M. supper was a long time. They would stand 
shivering on the sidewalk until the wagon came to carry them to 
the yard. This was like the old lumber wagon, with seats along 
each side and a step at the rear to climb in. There was no social 
line drawn, and stops were made not only “down the hollow” but 
also on Main Street. After we left the farm, my mother and we 
three children often rode to the yard with the woman who did 
our washing, accompanied by her children and her husband, who 
generally stayed sober until the hops were picked. The home 
pickers generally would group by themselves but were friendly 
with the others. For the people at home it was one big day-after- 
day picnic. 

The foreign pickers were of different classes but mostly a 
very good lot of people. A few farmers were not so particular as 
to the kind of people who came. Some had Indians from the 
Reservations, the advantage being that they lived in their tents 
and did their own cooking, which saved much labor for the 
farmer and his family. There were some hoboes or tramps, for 
whom almost any kind of board or sleeping quarters would do, 
but they were apt to be quarrelsome; there would be more 
drunkenness among them, and they would leave any time on the 
slightest provocation. There were a few Negroes, but for some 
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reason they did not prove satisfactory. Most of the farmers had 
people whom they were willing to take into their own homes, 
comprising for the most part clerks, young people from the 
factories, and men with their families. Many of these people 
would come year after year; one old lady told me she picked 
hops for my grandfather before she was married, and that she 
had come with her granddaughter. For many persons this was 
their annual vacation, a chance to spend a month in the country, 
with all expenses paid and a nice sum to take home. 

At one time we had five farms, and it was some job to get 
ready for the pickers. The sitting room, the sleeping quarters, the 
dining room, and the kitchen had to be cleaned, the cord beds 
assembled, and the ticks filled with fresh straw; the sheets and 
pillow cases washed, and the quilts hung out to air. There was 
the beef to butcher, the barrels of flour, the firkins of lard and 
butter, the tea, coffee, and other food items to get. There was 
also the work outside, cleaning out the kilns, getting the boxes 
into the yard, and picking most of the apples and pears, as other- 
wise the children would have done this for us. At last the hops 
were ready, and it was time to get the pickers. Our pickers came 
by train from Rome to Deansville, where we met them with 
wagons, and with 300 to 400 it was some parade when we drove 
up Main Street. I remember one time when I was about ten years 
old we were ready to start but short one driver. The only solution 
was to put me up on the high seat with a good whip to keep the 
old farm team moving. Now when I drove up Main Street sitting 
on that high seat with a girl on each side and a load of laughing, 
singing pickers, I was a real man, and never since have I ever done 
anything to make me feel quite so important. When we arrived 
at the farm, it was a wild rush to the sleeping quarters to get the 
best bed, and before long the dinner bell would ring and the 
stampede was to the dining room. Long tables with backless 
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benches along each side, the tables loaded with heaping plates of 
bread, meat, potatoes, corn on the cob, with tea or coffee, and to 
top it off big wedges of pie. And let me tell you this all soon 
disappeared. At most farms the board was very good. It was gen- 
erally too late to commence picking that day, so the remainder of 
the afternoon was spent visiting and getting settled. The children 
would explore the barns, the pigs being a special attraction, and 
then go down to the creek and woods, and of course the orchard. 

The next morning picking commenced. The boxes were built 
in units of four, each unit holding about seven bushels. Each 
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box was placed in a “set,” that is eight rows of hops in each 
direction, the box being in the center; and when the set was all 
picked, the pickers would move into the next set. The “box 
tender,” as he was called, brought the hops on the vines to the 
boxes and carried away the discarded vines and poles. There was 
a great difference in the speed of picking, some working hard to 
get two or three boxes full while others could easily pick seven 
or eight boxes in a day. This caused more or less friendly rivalry. 

Some farmers were much more particular than others as to 
how clean the picking must be; some required the clusters to be 
broken so there were not more than two or three hops in a 
cluster and practically no leaves, while in other yards, as we 
would say, anything could be put in the box except the poles. Of 
course this made some difference in the speed of picking, but 
most places requiring the clean picking paid the highest prices 
for it. Needless to say, the better-picked hops if properly cured 
brought a better price on the market. 

When the box was full, the picker would call “hop sack,” so 
the “yard boss” would come and empty the hops into a sack to 
be taken to the kiln and dried. Each picker would receive a 
“tally” or have his card punched. If, when the box was full, there 
was a girl near by, she was apt to find herself sitting in the box of 
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soft hops, and the more she struggled to get out the deeper she 
sank until she had to be lifted out. Often the vines would grow 
twisted to form a loop or ring, this being the “red ear” of the 
hop yard; and there was plenty of fun until a girl was caught and 
kissed. Generally in the scuffle the ring was lost, but that did not 
matter, as it was seldom used anyway; it had served its purpose. 
There was always plenty of singing and calling back and forth 
between the boxes, so things kept lively all of the time. 

In the evening the barn floor was cleared or the dining tables 
shoved back, and dancing commenced. No orchestra or jazz 
band, but the one who got the pickers always managed to bring 
along one or two fiddlers, an accordion player, and half a dozen 
who could play the mouth organ; and there never was any music 
that could liven up the young people or loosen up old joints as 
they could. No round dances, just the good old square dances 
where you could really break loose. Most of the farmers con- 
sidered it a good idea to have plenty of dances on their own places, 
as that kept the pickers home, and they could close at a reasonable 
hour. As to the “Hop Digs” (as we called the dances) and the 
morals of the young people, I was as a boy and as a young man 
associating with them, and being the “boss’s son’”’ I knew about 
all that was going on, so I can say that a great deal that we have 
heard was exaggerated. If I had sons or daughters, I would much 
rather have them attend one of those “low, degrading hop digs” 
than many of the parties of the so-called social élite of the present 
day. As to a young man carrying a flask, it was almost unknown; 
and if a man appeared at a dance when he had been drinking, the 
other boys soon hustled him off to bed, or, if he was a stranger, 
started him on his way home. There were just enough exceptions 
at places where they did not have so good a class of pickers to 
make talk, and the shady side of a story is always the part that 
lasts longest and is exaggerated. 
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Many romances started in the hopyard; some girl decided she 
would like to be a farmer’s wife, and the farmer’s son felt she 
should not be disappointed. Or the farmers’ daughter and some 
young clerk or mechanic from the city decided they would like 
to follow life together, and, Dad giving his consent, off she went 
to the city. 

In those days the observance of Sunday was not as it is today, 
and it was very unusual to see any pickers in the yards on a 
Sunday. Many of the women would do the necessary family wash- 
ing, and the men would sit around and visit or perhaps wander 
out through the woods, but many would go into town to church. 
Many of the farmers would hitch a team on the big wagon and 
take a load of them to church. 

Much has been said about the drunkenness and carousing in 
the villages Saturday nights. With hundreds of strangers brought 
into the community there would be some of the rougher element, 
but these were largely of the hobo group. As these occurrences 
were in a small town that was generally peaceable, they were more 
noticeable. Having for years heard so much about those “terrible 
conditions” of the hop-picking days, I have tried to present a 
picture of the real situation as I saw it. 

Well, those days are gone when we could combine our work 
and our play; now we are living faster and taking life more 
seriously. It is said that working conditions are improved. Are 
they? Do we get the pleasure and satisfaction of a job well done? 
Do we have the pleasant social intercourse with our fellow 
workers? Do we have that feeling toward our employers that we 
want to give as well as receive? In the rural communities there is 
some of the old spirit of neighborliness and co-operation left, but 
even here it is fast disappearing. No, those days are gone, and one 
of the greatest influences to hold people together is a thing of 
the past. # 


THE LIFE, DEEDS, AND TEACHINGS 
OF TAMMANY, THE FAMOUS 
INDIAN CHIEF’ 


By A. A. HARTWELL 


HE SOCIETY of St. Tammany, or the Columbian Order, 

was founded in 1786 by veterans of the American War for 

Independence. They proclaimed that their aim was guard- 
ing “independence, popular liberty, and the federal union” in 
opposition to those who promoted such “aristocratic purposes” 
for the new government as life tenure for President and Senate 
with a restricted property suffrage. The original —Tammany 
Society declared as its two main purposes the perpetuation of 
republican institutions and the care of Revolutionary soldiers, 
widows, and orphans, and “others who might be proper objects 
of charity.” 

The Society took an Indian name and devised a ritual sup- 
posedly based on Indian custom. During the organization’s first 
thirty years, until the close of the War of 1812, its effort was 
principally directed toward securing and broadening the founda- 
tions of the new Republic. 

I have adapted one of the “original legends” of Chief Tam- 
many which dates from 1795. I am surprised to note in discussing 
it with a number of persons interested in folklore that this tall 
tale is comparatively unknown. The structure and customs of the 
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political system known as Tammany are based directly on this 
tale, as I understand it. 


In that wide and fertile country that lies west of the Allegheny 
mountains of Pennsylvania, extending north to the Ohio River, peo- 
ple have found ruins of old forts, monuments, and examples of 
human arts. But no one knew how old they were or who put them 
there. They are so carefully built some have supposed that men 
from the countries of Europe came and made them here. But no De 
Soto or La Salle or any other Spaniard or Frenchman had a hand 
in them. For the truth is that long before Columbus sailed to dis- 
cover America, Chief Tammany and his people lived here and 
roamed these lands. 

Even when he was young, Tammany was a hunter and a war- 
rior, too. His deeds were so wonderful that he was well known 
throughout this whole country between the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, which flows along the border to Canada. His fame grew 
so great that it even went beyond the Missouri. It crossed over the 
upper lakes which we have come to know as the Great Lakes. 

During the long and dangerous trips he took, Tammany con- 
quered the monsters of the forest. Tales of his fights were told on 
every hand. But his greatest battles were fought against the Evil 
Spirit, who made mischief for everyone. Because he was so jealous 
of the fine reputation and happiness which Tammany enjoyed, the 
Evil Spirit tried to make Tammany’s life miserable. 

The Evil Spirit made poisoned weeds and stinging nettles grow 
so thick that they almost choked out every other vegetable. And 
these weeds stank up the air so badly that the people were very much 
put out. Then, too, the people were poisoned and punctured by them 
whenever they went hunting. But Tammany, after trying many 
ways to destroy these pests, found out that the earth in which they 
grew would burn. Just then a severe dry spell came along and leaves 
fell from the trees. Tammany set fire to the ground and burned 
every one of these poisonous plants so fast that the Evil Spirit him- 
self, who was sneaking around about that time, was badly singed 
by the flames. 

This made him mad. To get revenge he sent many rattlesnakes 
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over the land. But Tammany planted ash-tree seeds in the ground 
which he had just cleared from the poison weeds. These drove the 
snakes away, while at the same time a cure for rattlesnake bites was 
discovered by using seneka roots and plantain. 

The Evil Spirit next brought from the other side of Lake Super- 
ior great numbers of meat-eating animals, called mammoths, who 
liked best of all to devour human beings. They killed many people 
and trampled down the land. They moved so fast that no one 
could catch them, and they were so ferocious that they filled whole 
villages with terror. 

From prisoners they captured in campaigns against the seacoast 
Indians, Tammany and his people had learned to season their food. 
They brought back much wampum, dried fish, and salt. The mam- 
moths grew so fond of salt that they licked every particle of earth 
where grains were dropped. Tammany ordered great spots of it placed 
where his hunters could most easily kill those ferocious beasts. He had 
great pits dug, which were covered, across the mammoths’ paths. 
Beneath the coverings, sharpened points of trees were set up which 
tore the mammoths to pieces when they fell there. In this way Tam- 
many cleared these monsters from the country, and their bones are 
discovered to this day around spots where salt was placed, which 
proves the truth of this story. 

This made the Evil Spirit feel humiliated and disappointed. He 
next tried to flood the country and kill everyone all at once. He built 
a dam a little above Ontario, which made the water in Lake Erie 
rise very high. Then he made another above where Detroit now 
is, which held back Lakes Huron and Michigan. Great quantities 
of rain and melting snow made the lakes overflow, and all the coun- 
try to the south began to disappear beneath the water. But Tam- 
many, getting wind of what was going on, cut channels in the earth 
where the Allegheny, Miami, and Wabash now run, dug the ditch 
which now forms the channel of the Ohio through solid limestone, 
and thus drew off the mighty waters. For this accomplishment he was 
hailed the saviour of his country by his almost-adoring people. The 
water level of the lakes went down, but the rapids at Detroit and 
Niagara Falls remain to this day monuments to the astonishing 
event. 
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But no sooner had he overcome this difficulty than his enemy 
stirred up the red men to the east and north to attack Tammany and 
his people. Their fighters assembled, told of their great deeds in for- 
mer battles to build up their courage, whooped up their war dances 
to a frenzy, and heard their medicine men (who had been pow- 
wowing) report a favorable outcome for the war. In less than two 
moons they marched into the land of Tammany, but with his usual 
cleverness he surprised, trapped, and overpowered them. Except for a 
few who managed to get killed, the whole bunch were taken prisoner. 
The invaders imagined that they would suffer cruel tortures, which 
successful Indians usually practice on their captives. Each was pre- 
pared to sing his death song, yelling expressions of bravado and 
defiance, while legs and arms were being cut off their bodies and 
burning splinters were stuck into their flesh. They expected the 
double torment of wounding and burning at once. But while they 
waited hour after hour for that awful moment, they were told that 
Tammany was determined to spare their lives. 

They were led to his wigwam and heard him talk such good 
sense and reason that they were ashamed of their very bad deeds. 
They fell prostrate before him on the ground and begged to be put 
to death rather than live in disgrace. Tammany refused and had 
them taken away to live among his own people. There, without a 
chance of escaping or doing mischief, they gradually became part 
of the nation and loved it. In this way Tammany turned the failures 
of his enemy to his own advantage, increasing his own strength and 
cutting down theirs. 

After a time, Tammany sent some of the former prisoners home, 
where they carried news of the generous treatment they enjoyed and 
amazed all who heard them tell of these new ways of Indian police- 
men. Afterwards many went back to the land of Tammany with their 
squaws and papooses. The rest had learned to keep peace for all time, 
discontinue slavery, and abolish that cold-blooded butchery called 
public executions. 

But these unexpected developments only infuriated Tammany’s 
enemy. Because all his plans had failed, he decided to attack Tam- 
many himself. Instead of challenging him openly, he acted secretly 
like a killer. He hid in a swamp near a path where he knew Tam- 
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many took walks, planning to kill him when he came along. But he 
figured without Tammany, who knew the moment he saw the top 
of the bushes moving that someone—probably his enemy—was hiding 
there. Pretending that he had seen nothing, Tammany walked right 
along, then suddenly struck out with a hickory sapling which he used 
as a cane, making his wounded enemy bellow with pain. They 
clinched, and so dreadful was the crashing of trees knocked down in 
their scuffle that never since the times when giants piled mountains 
on top of mountains was such a struggle known. For the space of nine 
square miles not a tree of any size was left standing but all were 
trampled under foot. 

There we must leave Tammany,’ locked in battle with his 
mortal enemy—to use a “‘cliff-hanger,” a word from the folklore 
of screen and radio—but it is only truthful to report that Tam- 
many came through this and many other exploits with credit and 
his head firmly attached to his shoulders. 

Tammany had many useful accomplishments to his credit. He 
discovered sweet corn and corn meal to bake into bread. The 
growing of beans “added another ingredient to his bill of fare.” 
He discovered tobacco, never dreaming it would be chewed, but 
thinking it useful solely for smoking ‘‘to drive away mosquitoes.” 
Plum trees were brought by him from the forest to grow in 
gardens, and without him we would not have had crab apples nor 
even onions, for he discovered all these. His remarkable benefits 
to all mankind did not stop with such improvements. His accom- 
plishments in fields of government were so widely known that he 
traveled into Central and South America, invited there by the 
chiefs of the countries he visited, Peru and Mexico, to consult on 
the form of government they should adopt. 

Before beginning such daring and lengthy travels Tammany 
called together his people according to tribes, thirteen in all, as 
there were thirteen original states. From his great wisdom he 
called upon each tribe to follow and practice the virtues repre- 
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sented in the animal which was its symbol. Taken together they 
described the virtues of Tammany. 

“Children of the first tribe’ should take the watchfulness of 
the eagle for their model. Those of the second tribe—this one 
became ultimately the symbol of what history has known as Tam- 
many Hall—were instructed as follows: “The tiger affords a useful 
lesson for you. The exceeding agility of this creature, the extra- 
ordinary quickness of his flight, and above all, his discriminating 
power in the dark, teach you to be stirring and active in your 
respective callings, to look sharp to every engagement you enter 
into; and to let neither misty days, nor gloomy nights make you 
lose sight of the worthy object of your pursuit.” In turn, each of 
the remaining tribes had its symbol held up: the deer’s readiness 
of hearing; the perception of the wolf's wide nostrils in scenting 
friend or foe; the closeness of the buffalo to his own kind; the 
faithfulness of the dog; the industry, perseverance, and judgment 
of the beaver; the patience and foresight of the squirrel; the 
caution of the fox; the benevolence of the tortoise; the silence of 
the eel; the patient endurance of the bear; the order and economy 
of the bee. 

On returning from his labors of advising the chiefs of state in 
southern lands, Tammany faced many more tussles with his great 
enemy, though Tammany always triumphed finally. He lived 
many more years in great happiness, wonderfully beloved by his 
people, and, after reaching an unusual age, came to his end with- 
out sickness or pain, without a sigh or a groan. Others record a 
legend of the death of Tammany in which, after finishing all the 
good that was possible for his people, he wrapped himself in his 
tribal blankets and burned himself alive. 

[1 This article is an excerpt from Mr. Hartwell’s paper read at the January, 


1949, meeting of the New York Folklore Society in the New-York Historical Society 
auditorium, New York City.—Eprtor]} # 


THE FAMOUS ANNEKE JANS 


A CHAPTER IN LEGAL FOLKLORE 


By DAVID V. BENNETT 


TE CELEBRATION of the 250th anniversary of the 

founding of Trinity Church in New York City brought to 

mind the ghost which used to haunt it, the ghost of a lady 
known in staid and sedate lawbooks as ‘‘the famous Anneke Jans.” 
For it was by legal process—and not by curses with bell, book, and 
candle—that this Dutch ghost was finally exorcised from the 
English premises. 

Undoubtedly more Americans could identify themselves as 
descendants of Anneke Jans than could show descent from, let 
us say, Priscilla Moulins (Mrs. John Alden), who lived in the 
same early colonial period and whom Longfellow’s poem made 
so famous. Not because Anneke’s progeny is more numerous—by 
the law of averages it must be approximately equal—but because 
there was a more exhaustive search for it, inspired by no simple 
pride in inheritance of genes. It seemed for a long time that a 
pretty penny was to be had by any persons of Anneke’s line— 
and by their lawyers. As a matter of fact, some of the less well- 
informed of the brood, estimated at ten or fifteen thousand, still 
cling to the hope of sharing in the proceeds of a Manhattan farm 
of fabulous value which, as they have heard, belongs to Anneke’s 
heirs but has been withheld from them by Trinity Church. 

So, strictly speaking, it was her farm, rather than Anneke 
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herself, that lawsuits made famous. Insofar as the courts were 
concerned with her, she had been merely a woman who owned a 
farm and willed it to her children. Her shade, if encountered 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon, could not render any assis- 
tance in settling the issue which occasioned what the historian 
John Fiske calls “one of the most pertinacious cases of litigation 
known to modern history.” The issue stemmed from the trans- 
port of her farm by her heirs to an English Governor-General 
eight years after her death, which had occurred in 1663, the year 
before the Dutch were (to quote Samuel Pepys) “‘beat out” of 
New Netherland by the English. 

Our law courts did not consider it encumbent upon them to 
pluck out the heart of the questionable transport. It sufficed them 
to find that the title to Anneke’s farm was valid by prescription— 
that, in other words, possession for so long a time by the Church 
had established ownership. They were quite right, one may 
assume, in their application of an accepted principle of law; but 
still, from the human side of the case, one may wonder whether 
essential justice was done. I think that a review of the known 
facts leads to a point from which, with some knowledge of human 
nature, one might judge for one’s self. Anyhow, a few consoling 
thoughts will be brought home to the bosoms of descendants of 
pioneers who may contemplate with envious eye the huge 
unearned increments of real estate once held in fee by their 
families. 

It is possible to dig from the records a fairly well-rounded 
account of Anneke’s career, and it seems to me that a descendant 
of hers should find in it some compensation for the share of her 
land which went with the wind. After all, her genes have been 
handed down. Her influence has rolled from generation unto 
generation in ever-widening circles. As for her land, even at the 
estimated valuation of two or three hundred millions of dollars, 
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it would be impossible to divide it equitably, and there would 
be but little for any one of the claimants per stirpes. 

Anneke’s husband, Roeloff Jansen, was evidently an exper- 
ienced farmer. He was hired at the equivalent of $72 a year plus 
certain expenses to lay out and develop a bouwery (farm) for 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, a director of the West India Company 
who had registered as a Patroon. In order to induce settlement 
without expense to itself, the Company was offering land as a 
perpetual fief of inheritance to persons who planted a colony upon 
it. The Jansens, with three daughters and a farm hand, made up 
half of the very first contingent for Rensselaerswyck. The party 
sailed on the “Unity” and in May, 1630, arrived at Fort Orange 
(Albany) a trading post at the upper end of the Hudson. From 
the spelling of the place from which the family is recorded as 
having hailed—Maesterland, as in Norse, not Maasterland, as in 
Dutch—it would seem that the family was of Norwegian extrac- 
tion, coming from Marstrand, a small island off the coast of 
Sweden but then belonging to Norway. The fact that both farm 
hands—Claes Claessen, who accompanied the family, and Jacob 
Govertsen, who followed after two years—were natives of Flekkero, 
Norway, bears out what the spelling indicates. 

Roeloff Jansen’s bouwery, one of the three pioneer bouweries 
of the patroonship, was located at a place called Sankpenak by 
the Mahicans then inhabiting the eastern shore of the upper 
river, their council fire being at near-by Schodack. “De Laet’s 
Burg” was chosen as the new name, in honor of the Dutch histor- 
ian who owned a minority interest in Van Rensselaer’s project. 
But the creek there is still known as Roeloff Jansen’s Kill. The 
contact between the white family and the Mahicans must have 
been close, for Roeloff’s eldest daughter Sarah became an official 
interpretress of the Algonquian tongue. 

Roeloff was appointed one of the first Schepens (aldermen) 
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of Rensselaerswyck and was thus privileged to wear a silver band 
on his hat. But Patroon Van Rensselaer, America’s original “Dutch 
uncle,” who dictated from Amsterdam the details of remote 
farming and held neglect of the Patroon’s profit to be a crime, did 
not spare any of his tenants. In a letter to Wolfert Gerritsen, his 
superintendent, he blamed Roeloff for “bad management” in not 
procuring winter seed. In a letter to his nephew, Wouter Van 
Twiller, he insinuated that Roeloff had been drawing a full 
allowance of provisions whenever in stock because Roeloff’s wife 
and her mother and her sister were giving things away. 

Such criticism probably moved Roeloff to get in touch with 
Van Twiller, the Director-General of New Netherland, when the 
term of Roeloff’s contract was about to expire. Van Twiller had 
need of good bouwmeesteren (farm masters) at the Manhattans. 
He and Roeloff apparently conspired together, for on April 23, 
1634, the Patroon wrote to the Director-General, ‘““He [Roeloff] 
complains that your honor has dismissed him from the bouwery, 
and your honor writes me that he wanted to leave it.” 

Down on Manhattan the Jansen family began to get a firm 
footing. Anneke’s sister, Marritje Jans, became the wife of 
Tyman Jansen, Company boat builder. Her mother, Tryntje 
Jonas, obtained the position of Company midwife, and Van 
Twiller included a separate house for her in his extravagant 
program of improvement. It is to be feared that ““Tryn” grew 
discriminating in her acceptance of calls to blessed events and did 
not maintain professional secrecy. Among the documents pertain- 
ing to her service are a declaration by Catalina Trico and daugh- 
ter Sarah Rapalje (first-born female of colony) “respecting the 
conduct of Tryn Jonas when sent for to attend the said Trico” 
and a declaration by Tryn Jonas “respecting a confession of 
Helligond Joris as to the paternity of her child.” 

In 1636 or earlier, Van Twiller granted to Roeloff Jansen 
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and Anneke Jans a bouwery of their own, the one which was to 
become famous in the course of time, a plot of approximately 
thirty-one morgens (sixty-two acres) situate north of, and con- 
tiguous to, a Company plot on the lower west side of Manhattan. 
The division line between the two tracts ran along what later 
became Division Street, and still later Fulton Street, and from 
the North River (Greenwich Street) to the wagon road (Broad- 
way). From that point the boundary line proceeded, in terms of 
today’s streets, up Broadway to Barclay Street, thence to West 
Broadway, to Canal Street or to Watts Street, to Sullivan Street, to 
West Houston Street, to Bedford Street, to Chrisopher Street, 
and back to North River. The irregular shape was caused by the 
Kalch-hoeck (chalk hill) and swamps. Most of the surface of the 
lower end of Manhattan was covered with glacial boulders and 
conical hills of slate or gravel drift, some as high as eighty feet 
above present street grades; and there were woods of oak and 
hickory and a fresh-water pond with a village (Werpoes) of Man- 
hattan Indians on its shore. 

Hardly had Roeloff Jansen erected his house and sheds on a 
hill near the river (at Jay Street) when death removed him from 
the midst of his family, which had been increased by two children 
born since his arrival in the new world. Patroon Van Rensselaer 
advised Van Twiller in a letter of September 21, 1637, that he 
had released the widow from any indebtedness to him, for a reason 
which he would not state in writing. Doubtless the widow had 
other debts. But in March, 1638, the Reverend Everardus Bogar- 
dus (Latinized form of Eberhardt Bogaert) assumed the burden 
for Anneke Jans and her five children by becoming her second 
husband. 

Dominie Bogardus was about thirty years old at that time, 
probably slightly younger than Anneke. He had matriculated at 
Leyden University in 1627 and later served as a kranken-besoecker 
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(consoler of the sick) in Guinea. Then he had come to New 
Netherland in 1633 with the new Director-General Van Twiller. 
He had been a constant thorn in the flesh of that drunken, irreso- 
lute, and avaricious ruler, thundering that he was “‘a child of the 
devil, an incarnate villain,” who compared unfavorably with the 
buck goats for which he had built a palatial stable. He had gone 
further in assailing the Schout (sheriff), Lubbertus Van Dinck- 
lagen, a fat and dropsical Doctor of Law, and had excommuni- 
cated him from the church. Van Twiller had shipped Van 
Dincklagen back to Amsterdam, where the ex-Schout was railing 
against both Bogardus and Van Twiller, as he vainly tried to 
collect back pay from the Company; and now in March, 1638, 
a new Director-General, Willem Kieft, was replacing Van Twiller. 

Mrs. Lamb’s history provides a word portrait of Anneke Jans, 
though it is not well authenticated nor sharply etched. Anneke 
was “a small, well-formed woman with delicate features, trans- 
parent complexion and bright, beautiful, dark eyes. She had a 
well-balanced mind, a sunny disposition, winning manners and 
a kind heart.” It goes without saying that it was not her possession 
of a farm, at a time when farms could be had by the Dominie 
for the asking, which so attracted Everardus that he chose Anneke 
for wife in spite of his scanty income and her five children. 

In his capacity as Anneke’s guardian, the Dominie proceeded 
at once to suppress a slanderous report which had been circulated 
concerning the lady now his bride. The source of the vile canard 
was the wife of one Antony Jansen Van Salee, a man of prodigious 
stature, known as ‘“‘the Turk” because he was supposedly a son of 
Jan Jansen Van Haerlem, sometime admiral of the fleet for 
Sultan Muley Zidam of Morocco. Three or four years back, the 
Turk had landed on Manhattan, a port with a population of about 
four hundred white persons speaking eighteen different languages. 
Evidently well-supplied with pieces of eight (Spanish dollars), 
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he had acquired the Company’s “Wallenstein” bouwery (from 
Broadway to East River, between Maiden Lane and Ann Street) 
and found a wife to share it with him, Grietje Reiners, formerly 
a servant in Pieter De Winter’s tavern. 

The Turk had sued the Dominie for seventy-four guiden 
($29.60) and was awarded seven ($2.80). It must have been a 
disputed obligation of Anneke’s, for the Turk’s wife went around 
saying that Anneke had cheated and the Dominie perjured him- 
self. The militant Dominie had Grietje arrested for criminal libel; 
he produced testimony as to just what Grietje had said and as to 
Grietje’s own character. She had been dismissed from the tavern 
for misconduct; she had confessed to the midwife that her child 
was illegitimate. Accordingly, Grietje was sentenced to stand in 
a designated public place at the ringing of the noontide bell and 
admit that she was a liar. 

It seems that Anneke Jans, when paying a round of calls one 
day, had noticed that Grietje Reiners was present in a home she 
was about to enter. Mindful of the strained relations with this 
neighbor, Anneke attempted a stealthy retreat from the entry. 
But Grietje, having observed Anneke’s approach, emerged quickly 
to let Anneke know that she herself was not above suspicion, 
citing an unbecoming display of Anneke’s ankles in front of the 
village smithy. 

Anneke’s husband took up the cudgel again. He appeared 
before the Council with the declarations of three burghers to 
controvert the slander. Jonkheer Jacob Van Corlear testified that 
the road before the blacksmith shop had been muddy, making it 
necessary for Anneke to place her hand to her side and lift her 
voluminous petticoats. Hendrick Jansen the tailor corroborated 
this version of the incident; and Cornelis Pietersen the trader 
deposed that Anneke had received ample purple cloth for petti- 
coats from him in exchange for a hog—thus proving, we suppose, 
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that no contributory negligence on Anneke’s part had been 
responsible for the exhibition of ankles. 

So, less than a fortnight before the baptism of the first child 
of Everardus Bogardus and Anneke Jans, the wife’s reputation 
was cleared by the public confession of the Turk, as the obvious 
source of Grietje’s information, that Anneke was indeed “an 
honest and virtuous woman.” To fill the Turk’s bitter cup to 
overflowing, the Dominie sued him for the arrears in his dues to 
the church. 

Grietje Reiners started legal action to vindicate herself. She 
preferred charges against two sailors who were to blame for the 
stories about her conduct on shipboard en route to New Amster- 
dam. They were expelled from the colony. Then, to stem the tide 
of ridicule, she accused Philip De Truy the steeboo (court 
messenger) of slandering her in an altercation at the miller’s. But 
the Dominie joined Jacob Stoffelsen and other church members 
in opposing her. Stoffelsen declared that Grietje had been using 
immodest epithets herself; and the Dominie said that De Truy 
had merely argued, “Jf you can prove me a this, I can prove you 
a that.’” The Council decreed that the Turk and his spouse were 
public nuisances and must leave the island. They sold out their 
bouwery there, and moved to Coney Island, where Kieft granted 
them a tract of land. 

Having a parsonage wherein to house his family on a lot 
(23 Whitehall Street) near the wooden church (on Pearl Street, 
between Whitehall and Broad), Dominie Bogardus in May, 1639, 
leased out his wife’s property, now called “the Dominie’s 
bouwery,” 
for a consideration of 350 pounds of tobacco per annum. A market 
value for the bouwery of about 2,000 gulden ($800) at that time 
is indicated by Anneke’s report of provision made for her chil- 
dren before her remarriage: she had pledged 200 gulden ($80) 


to Richard Brudnell for use as a tobacco plantation 
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to each of the five, and children were entitled to half of their 
father’s estate. Prices at which other bouweries were changing 
hands make this valuation sound reasonable. Dominie Bogardus, 
as Anneke’s guardian, signed a power of attorney for Van Twiller 
to collect for her money due the late Roeloff from the Company 
in Holland; but it is not likely that this amounted to much or 
ever was paid, for the Dominie could not collect the part of his 
own salary due from the Company. 

In June, 1642, Anneke’s eldest daughter Sarah was married 
to Dr. Hans Kierstede from Magdeburg, who had come to New 
Netherland with Director-General Kieft in 1638. At this affair 
of pomp and circumstance the Director-General and the Dominie 
combined forces to raise funds for a new stone church. After 
the guests had been exhilarated by toasts, subscriptions were 
solicited. In the endeavor to outdo each other in the display of 
means and generosity, many burghers pledged sums that looked 
fantastic to them later, but not a stiver of the 3,000 gulden was 
canceled. The church was built inside the fort, contrary to the 
wishes of the donors; and they must have smiled wryly at the 
inscription placed upon the cornerstone, “‘Kieft has caused this 
temple of the commonalty to be built.” 

Four children, all sons, were born to the Bogarduses, the last 
in 1645. A desperate war with the Indians was being waged from 
February, 1643, to April, 1645, and settlers from the outlying 
plantations and trading posts were huddled close to the tumble- 
down ramparts of Fort Amsterdam, mostly in bark huts on vacant 
lots of the town, with livestock penned among them. Dominie 
Bogardus justly accused the Director-General of aggression which 
had provoked the hostilities, costing the lives of about two hun- 
dred settlers, referring to him in sermons as “the fountain of woe 
and trouble” and ‘‘a monster.” He openly opposed the Director- 
General’s decision to ship Maryn Adriaensen to Amsterdam in 
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chains for having attempted to assassinate him, the Director- 
General, because he had said that Maryn started the war. After 
the Dominie had “fulminated about fourteen days,” Kieft retal- 
iated by absenting himself from church and instigating the beat- 
ing of drums and firing of musketry by the soldiers at sermon time. 

Finally, in 1646, the furious little despot of New Netherland, 
aware that he had been recalled to Holland, summoned his 
detractor before the Council in a lengthy and intemperate letter, 
reminding the Dominie that he had heaped abuse upon the 
former magistrate placed over him by God as well as upon the 
present one. In fact, wrote Kieft, the Dominie had spared 
“scarcely a person in the entire land,” not even his own wife and 
sister-in-law. Now Kieft wanted to know what the Dominie had 
to offer in proof of the charges, and what in disproof of certain 
charges against himself. Kieft went on to allege that the Dominie 
had been drunk on several occasions—in September, 1639, at 
Jacob Van Corlear’s house after the Lord’s Supper, twice in 1644 
during services, in March, 1645, at Adam Brouwer’s wedding 
feast—and had on the latest occasion scolded his superiors, the 
Director, the Schout, and the Secretary, because of a remark 
reflecting upon his wife Anneke. 

Bogardus didn’t make an appearance as ordered; he sent a 
letter. Kieft was reluctant about clapping Bogardus into the 
guardhouse for contempt. A Dominie had the powerful Classis 
(church judicatory) in the fatherland behind him; and Kieft had 
committed himself in favor of this Dominie by refusing his 
request for leave to visit Holland in 1638 and by applauding him 
in letters. Kieft’s obvious intent was to drive him into a corner 
and silence him. As both maker and interpreter of decrees, Kieft 
could depend upon tripping the impulsive man of God sooner 
or later. 

Of course the bone of contention was the Dominie’s talk, not 
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his drink. Occasional inebriation was not a serious charge, even 
against a Dominie. Other evidence as to Bogardus’ drinking 
supports Kieft’s, however. De Vries in his book of travels records 
that Bogardus was with him and Van Twiller at Van Voorst’s 
house in Hoboken sampling wine in 1635 when the house burned 
down. The Jesuit priest Jogues relates that a Dominie—undoubt- 
edly Bogardus—had offered him a bottle on the trip down the 
Hudson in 1643 after the thrilling rescue of the priest from the 
Mohawks and had proposed christening an island in honor of 
Jogues. 

Pronouncing the Dominie’s answer ‘absurd and irrelevant,” 
Kieft repeated his summons, ‘“‘on pain of being declared a rebel.” 
But the Dominie merely wrote again. Among the “unprofitable 
subterfuges” in this letter, Kieft found one profitable. It was a 
reflection upon the integrity of Oloff Van Courtlandt, the Commis 
of Shops and Stores. Oloff was mentioned as one of the parasites 
enriching themselves at Company expense. 

His toes now stepped on, Oloff entered the lists on Kieft’s 
side, thus making it appear that Kieft was not alone in his atti- 
tude toward the Dominie. To Oloff’s charge of slander the 
Dominie once more responded on paper. But Kieft was ready 
to apply pressure. He ordered the Schout to proceed to try both 
Oloff’s case and his own, whether or not the defendant should 
come before the Council. He notified the Dominie to this effect 
and invited him to bring any evidence he might have. The 
Dominie still had a loophole, however, in the game of making the 
records look favorable. He applied for a clarification of the 
charges. With a show of patience Kieft answered that the Dominie 
must show cause for his defamation of the magistracy in the pulpit 
and in his letters. 

Bogardus presented himself for the trial. Oloff confronted him 
with a denial of wrongdoing as alleged and characterized him as 
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an ‘“‘unfit’” man for his position. Pinned down to direct proof of 
his allegations, Bogardus was stumped, as Kieft had supposed he 
would be. All the first-hand sources of his information were 
necessarily employees of the Company, who would suffer reprisal 
for any aid to opponents of the Company’s deputy. The best the 
Dominie could offer was a list of names of witnesses with a set of 
questions to be submitted to them for answer. The “interroga- 
tories’ were made, but the answers were so vague and equivocal 
that they were practically worthless. 

Though Kieft held the whip hand, he hesitated to apply the 
lash. His successor, General Stuyvesant, was an unpredictable 
quantity; and the Dominie was falling back upon the point that 
Kieft was acting as judge as well as a party of interest, for Kieft 
could cast two of the three votes in the Council. Kieft 
offered to leave the case to the judgment of the incoming adminis- 
tration or of a board composed of Dominie Megalpolensis of 
Rensselaerswyck, the English Minister Doughty, and two or three 
burghers—provided Dominie Bogardus would promise to desist 
from censure of officials. But Bogardus scornfully refused to be 
thus gagged. This case, said he, would be heard by the Amster- 
dam Chamber of the Company and eventually by the States- 
General of the United Netherlands. 

Therefore Kieft sent Bogardus a written summons to appear 
before the Council again after two weeks. During this time the 
case, which had run for almost a half-year, took a turn in favor 
of the defendant. Two hardy churchmen, Jacob Wolfertsen (Van 
Kouwenhoven) and Hendrick Hendricksen (Kip), volunteered 
to testify that, while they had no firsthand knowledge of misappro- 
priation of Company goods by Oloff Van Courtlandt, they had 
heard other employees tell of such acts. Although the hearsay 
evidence would not have been admissible in court, it put Deacon 
Oloff under pressure to settle. When the session opened for the 
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next stage of the contest, he proposed that arbitration be used. 

Kieft accepted the proposal with apparent relief. He was 
involved in other cat-and-dog fights—notably, one with Captain 
Jan De Fries of the garrison, who, when accused of having 
slandered Kieft, had called Kieft a liar and slapped Councillor 
La Montagne and announced that he would spit upon any com- 
mission which Kieft could take away. De Fries was a Stuyvesant 
man, sent from Curacao, and Stuyvesant might incline toward 
him in reviewing the proceedings. Moreover, the people of New 
Amsterdam were “split into factions,” in Kieft’s own words, with 
few in the Kieft faction. Burger Jorissen the blacksmith had 
threatened to “have a piece of the Schout’s body before he left 
the country,” and Captain Jochim Pietersen Kuyter of the burgher 
guard had promised the Director-General a beating as soon as 
he should remove his official cape. 

The arbitrators appointed by Kieft—Dominie Megapolensis, 
Antony De Hooges (whose nose suggested the name for a promon- 
tory in the highlands), Yonkeer Adriaen Van der Donck, 
(whose title gave the name Yonkers to a city along the river), 
and Commis Laurens Van Heusden—complied on the spot with 
the Dominie Bogardus’ wish that the case should be referred to 
higher authorities in Holland. Kieft made a written request that 
Dominie Megapolensis should be permitted to preach the next 
Sunday, “in order that we may with more fervor pray God in 
the midst of the congregation,” and Dominie Bogardus gracefully 
yielded the pulpit for the nonce. 

During the period of “disorder,” according to Kieft’s under- 
statement, Anneke Jans took a hand in at least one of the out- 
breaks. When Captain Jan De Fries and Skipper Jon Wilcox 
were exchanging foul insults at Wilcox’ door, although the 
Dominie and Anneke were standing near, Anneke hurled a block 
of wood at the pair with good aim and force, injuring the Skip- 
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per’s arm. But the pair were too much interested in filing charges 
against each other to turn the law on Anneke. Her second daugh- 
ter was married off to Lucas Rodenburg, who rose to the governor- 
ship of Curacao, and her third to Peter Hartgers, who became a 
prominent burgher. But she still had six little children to care 
for, besides her duty as the Dominie’s wife. 

The Dominie must have been in demand all the time. Tradi- 
tion pictures him constantly trotting his white mare about the 
island—for baptisms, burials, and visitation of the sick and needy. 
In the records we note him acting as guardian for children, 
inventorying estates, lending church money on mortgage, holding 
power of attorney for absentees, and settling disputes. We find 
not a single reflection upon his integrity, even by his archenemy, 
Kieft. And Kieft acknowledged that Bogardus preached a “‘good 
sermon” on occasions—when Kieft was not the theme. 

After the arrival of General Stuyvesant in the spring of 1647, 
Kieft preferred charges against the men chiefly responsible for his 
dismissal, Captain Kuyter of Harlem and Patroon Melyn of 
Staten Island. He alleged that in the Remonstrance of the Com- 
monalty against his administration sent to the Company and the 
States-General, these two had deceived their associates and 
slandered their ruler. Stuyvesant, a tryant by nature and jealous 
of the rights he was himself asserting, condemned Kuyter and 
Melyn to pay heavy fines and suffer banishment. 

Accordingly, when the “Princess Amalia” sailed for Amster- 
dam in August, it carried these two patriots as well as Bogardus. 
Though Stuyvesant had warned that he would hang to the 
highest tree on Manhattan anybody who should divulge the 
proceedings, a terrific showdown in Holland was in the making. 
The States-General was aroused; the Company was exceedingly 
disturbed. At about the time that the ship was leaving this shore, 
the directors were postponing selection of a successor to Bogardus 
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until they could inquire “if Rev. Bogardus is willing to remain”; 
and the Classis of Amsterdam was taking the same position. 

But the Reverend Mr. Bogardus was never to have his day in 
court. The ‘‘Princess’’ was wrecked on the coast of Wales on Sep- 
tember 27, 1647, and 81 of her 120 passengers and crew perished. 
The Dominie was not among the survivors, nor was Kieft, nor 
his Schout, nor Captain Jan De Fries. It was the pair of banished 
representatives of the common people, Kuyter and Melyn, who 
reached the crowded shore. They reported that Kieft had begged 
the Dominie’s forgiveness before going down with the 400,000 
gulden which he had sucked from the needy province. 

Thus a second time bereft of a husband, Anneke Jans retired 
with her younger children to Fort Orange to live. A letter of 
Megapolensis, the Dominie of Rensselaerswyck, to the Classis in 
Amsterdam, dated August 25, 1648, outlined her situation: 


After the Lord God had been pleased to cut short the thread of 
life of Dominie Bogardus late preacher at Manhattan, by ship- 
wreck, his widow came to Fort Orange, in the colony of Rensselaers- 
wyck, to make a living there. She has nine living children, as well 
from her former husband as from Dominie Bogardus, and besides 
this she is burdened with considerable debt. She has, however, no 
way to liquidate her debts, nor means for her own subsistence, unless 


the West India Company pays her the arrears of salary due her 
husband. .. . 


Megapolensis went on to point out that, according to the 
statements frequently made to him by Bogardus, only about 46 
gulden ($18.40) per month, with 150 ($60) per year for board, 
had actually been paid Bogardus, though 100 gulden per month 
had been promised when he was leaving Holland; and that 
Anneke Bogardus would like the Classis to file a petition with 
the Company for the balance due. Megapolensis said that several 
times during 1646 he had attempted to reconcile Bogardus and 
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Kieft, but Bogardus had insisted that the matter in dispute must 
be settled in Holland, and that anyhow he was obliged to return 
in order to assure adequate salary for support of his family. 

Anneke rented the “Dominie’s bouwery” to Egbert Wouter- 
sen, whose plantation at Paulus Hook (on the west shore of the 
Hudson) had been devastated by the Indians, for a share of the 
corn and pumpkin crops; then, in 1651, she turned it over to 
Evert Pels, a Fort Orange brewer, for six years beginning with 
the following May, for an annual return of 225 gulden and 30 
pounds of butter, repair of the buildings to be made by the 
tenant at the owner's expense. This contract was signed on behalf 
of Anneke by Hans Kierstede and Pieter Hartgers, her sons-in-law, 
and by Govert Loockermans, her sister’s third husband. In 1652 
Pieter Hartgers bought for Anneke the lot at what is now the 
corner of State and James Streets in Albany, which she had been 
occupying at a rental of four beavers (about $12.80) per year; 
and he had a house built for her. At the same time Director- 
General Stuyvesant granted Anneke a lot in Beverwyck (Albany), 
probably the one adjoining that which Hartgers had acquired for 
her. 

During that same year Stuyvesant confirmed Anneke’s title to 
Dominie’s Hoeck, a plot of 65 morgens (130 acres) at Mespath 
(Long Island City), to which he added 42 morgens in 1654. On 
the 4th of July, 1654, he confirmed to “Annetje Jans, widow of 
the late Everardus Bogardus,” the grant originally made by Van 
Twiller of the famous bouwery. In the patent it was described as 
being on Manhattan Island and on the North River, the boundary 
line beginning at the palisades (stockade) near the house on the 
strand and running along the strand to the “old Jans land,” then 
along the partition line to a cripplebush (swamp), etc. Reference 
was made to the Kalck Hoeck also. 

After the lease of this farm to Pels had expired in 1658, the 
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new tenant was Dirck Sieckers. He was still working it on shares 
when Anneke Jans died, March 19, 1663. Her will, dated January 
29, 1663, recites that she is the widow of Roeloff Jansen of 
Masterland and of the Reverend Everardus Bogardus, and it lists 
her heirs—Sarah Roeloffs (Kierstede), Katrina Roeloffs (Van 
Brugh, formerly Rodenburg), the children of the deceased Fytje 
Roeloffs (Hartgers), Jan Roeloffsen, and her four sons by 
Bogardus—Willem, Cornelis, Jonas, and Pieter. One of her chil- 
dren, Annetje, had evidently died at Albany without leaving issue. 
Anneke bequeathed to her children by Roeloff Jansen the first 
1,000 guiden proceeding from any sale of their father’s bouwerie. 

When, the next year, 1664, the English snatched New Nether- 
land from the Dutch, Governor-General Nicolls at first arrested 
and later confiscated all property of the West India Company, 
including of course the Company land below Anneke’s on the 
west side, which he called “the Duke’s farm.” But he decreed 
that Dutch patents for privately held lands would be exchange- 
able for new patents from the Duke of York, whose deputy 
Nicolls was. Accordingly, the land granted to Roeloff Jansen 
and Anneke Jans in 1636, “at which time the said Roeloff Jansen 
first began to manure the land and build thereon,” was deeded to 
the estate of Anneke Jans. The document conformed to Stuyves- 
ant’s confirming grant of 1654, mentioning the sixty-two acres, 
the Chalk Hooke, the swamp, the strand, the old Jans land and 
the posts and “rayles’” of the Company land. 

The successor to Nicolls, Governor-General Lovelace, reached 
out and leased the Anneke Jans farm, retaining Dirck Sieckers as 
tenant farmer and adding the Duke’s farm to his area of opera- 
tions. The sublease to Sieckers was to run for three years, begin- 
ning March 25, 1671, at 600 gulden per annum; and he was given 
permission to remove grain and hay from the vicinity of the old 
house on the strand. The step whereby the lease from the estate 
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of Anneke Jans to Francis Lovelace was converted to an outright 
sale, in spite of the frantic efforts to clear this step in the title 
search, is evidenced only by an unsigned paper stating: 


Anno 1670/1671, March 9th. Have Johannes Van Brugh, in right 
of Catrina Roeloss, his wife, and attorney of Pieter Hartgers, William 
Bogardus for himself, and his brothers Jan Roeloffson and Jonas 
Bogardus, and Cornelis Van Bursum, in right of Sarah Roeloss, his 
wife, and by assignment of Pieter Bogardus, all children and lawful 
heirs of Annetje Roeloss, late widow of Dominie Bogardus, deceased, 
for a valuable consideration, transported and made over unto the 
Right Honorable Colonel Francis Lovelace, his heirs and assigns, 
their farm, or bouwery, commonly known or called by the name of 
Dominie’s bouwery, lying and being on Manhattan Island, toward the 
North River, the quantity of ye land amounting to about sixty-two 
acres, as in the former brief from Governor Stuyvesant, bearing the 
date of the 4th of July 1654, and the confirmation thereupon from 
Governor R. Nicoll, bearing date of March 27th 1667, is more specific- 
cally set forth, which transport was signed by them, and acknowledged 
before the Alderman, Mr. Olaf Stevensen—Cortlandt, and Mr. John 
Lawrence. 


If this paper in itself were recognized as sufficient proof of 
transport of the farm, it still would not be binding upon the 
interest of Cornelis Bogardus or his heirs, who were not repre- 
sented in it. Cornelis was dead, but it so happened that he had 
left a son, then three years old. However, inso far as a moral 
wrong is involved, it would seem that the representatives of the 
other seven shares were responsible for seeing that the widow, 
Helena Teller, was satisfied as guardian; and it is not likely that 
the orphan was unfairly treated by the group of aunts and uncles. 

A year before 1674, when the sublease of Lovelace to Sieckers 
would expire, a Dutch fleet barged into New Netherland and 
made a complete and legitimate conquest of the province. Love- 
lace, who had been absent at the fatal time, arranging for post 
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roads with the Governor of Connecticut, ventured back to New 
York, now New Orange, and was arrested for debt. Anxious to 
depart for Europe along with outsted countrymen, he com- 
pounded the claims against him by an assignment of his assets. 
There is no indication in the records of New Orange during its 
year of Dutch control that return of the Dominie’s bouwery was 
sought. Apparently, Sieckers went on with his usual farming at 
the termination of his sublease on March 25, 1674 without let or 
hindrance from Anneke’s heirs. 

When the province was restored to English ownership by the 
Westminster peace treaty between Great Britain and the United 
Netherlands, the Duke of York, as chief creditor of the discredited 
Lovelace, became possessed of Lovelace assets, including the 
Dominie’s bouwery. Sieckers continued to manage the Duke’s 
farm, of which it was a part, as long as he lived; and his widow 
married George Ryersen, the manager thereafter. It is significant, 
as a point of policy of Anneke’s heirs, that they sold out her other 
bouwery, at Dominie’s Hoeck on Long Island, and a lot of hers 
to the south of the fort. 

Governor Ben Fletcher was a zealous promoter of Episcopalian 
worship in the province of New York. When Trinity Church was 
dedicated in 1697, he provided it with an income by leasing to it 
the King’s farm, as it had been styled after the Duke of York had 
ascended the throne as James II. Two years later, however, King 
William, formerly stadtholder of Holland, who had displaced 
James, directed that the lease be revoked. It would seem from 
a state paper, the “Montgomerie charter,” that the objection of 
English government to the Church’s possession of the land was 
an intention to reserve it for use of the provincial governor. 

In 1705, Governor Lord Cornbury, a cousin of Queen Anne, 
returned the land to the Church in her name. Efforts of the 
Church trustees to secure her personal authentication of the grant 
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before her death in 1714 proved unavailing. But the Church 
remained in possession. There were various attempts by this or 
that heir of Anneke Jans to hang on to some part of her old 
bouwery. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the heirs were 
unable to get a fair hearing in court while the province was 
absolutely controlled by English governors and the established 
Church of England was a party to the case. It appears that, even 
so, the trustees at one time or another made settlements with key 
claimants. The hope of eventual expulsion of the Church per- 
sisted, as shown by the will of Petrus Bogardus of Kingston in 
1775, mentioning his interest in the Anneke Jans farm. 

With the end of the Revolutionary War and the attendant 
confiscation of property of the English government or of Ameri- 
can Tories, the way was opened for a contest by the Jans descen- 
dants. For nearly a century and a half they, as individuals or in 
groups, entered the lists, with “a persistency which seemed to 
learn no lesson from defeat’ (Fiske). In suit after suit, some 
twenty in all, they contended that occupation was not a requisite 
to maintenance of common ownership by the heirs of Cornelius 
Bogardus, the unrepresented child of Anneke, entitled to one- 
sixth, since neither Jan Roeloffsen nor Jonas Bogardus had had a 
child. They went on to question the sale to Lovelace, the owner- 
ship by Queen Anne, the grant by her. They alleged that the 
Colonial Act of 1699 contravened any grant, that the Church 
trustees made fraudulent representations to Queen Anne, that her 
Order-in-Council of 1708 reinvested her with the title, that the 
Church was barred by its charter from owning property producing 
income in excess of five hundred pounds per annum, and that the 
Church was therefore a tenant of the Crown. 

At long last, but not so long ago, came the day when bringing 
another suit was regarded as engineering a racket to mulct credu- 
lous heirs. The Church, which was not required to produce its 
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records, since the burden of proof was on the other side, was 
finally able to announce that it was free of litigation. Whether it 
had taken advantage of a time limitation on the redress of a 
wrong in order to retain worldly wealth wrongfully procured for 
it in the first instance—and I doubt that it had—or whether it had 
not, the religious institution certainly should justify possession by 
employing none of its vast resources for narrow sectarian pur- 
poses. Then the ghost of Anneke Jans would have no cause for 
complaint, I believe. = 


THREE BALLADS 
OF THE DONORA SMOG 


By DAN G. HOFFMAN 


N THE TWENTY-SIXTH of October, 1948, the 
Monongahela Valley was shrouded in fog. Dank mists 
swirled up from the river front and fanned out along 
the streets of Donora and Webster, Pennsylvania, some twenty 
miles above Pittsburgh. Donora’s 13,000 people went about their 
daily tasks, unmindful of the fog. It would come every now and 
then, obscuring the stunted grass in empty lots and hillsides, 
giving the town a temporary aspect of underwater murkiness. 
In the early hours, queues of workers filed into the plants where 
zinc is smelted and refined and steel pickled and galvanized. 
By the end of that afternoon, a shocked and horrified nation 
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awaited further news from Donora. A disaster more terrifying 
than the dreaded mine cave-ins or shaft fires had blighted this 
obscure industrial community. Death lurked in the very air as 
an unknown poison, trapped in the close-hanging mixture of fog 
and smoke, struck hundreds down with the impersonal vengeance 
of a Biblical pestilence. In Donora, seventeen persons gasped their 
last. Across the river in Webster, three more died. Doctors were 
mystified. Citizens prayed in terror and prepared to flee. For five 
days the fatal smog blanketed the town. At last, on November 1, 
rain dissipated the menace, and Donora breathed easily once 
again. 

A few days later a letter of mine appeared in the Donora 
Herald-American, asking if any ballads, hymns, or poems had 
been composed about the incident. I had recently read George 
Korson’s books of miners’ songs and guessed that this fantastic 
tragedy might stir up new ballads or give new life to some old 
ones—that is, if there were any ballad makers still to be found in 
western Pennsylvania. It was twenty-one years ago that Mr. Korson 
wrote of the neary-by mine patches: 


Isolated village life, once a distinguishing feature in this region, 
is fast disappearing as the automobile drags the village toward the 
main highways and the radio lays the civilized world at the miner's 
door-step. Does he seek solace in a ballad when his heart becomes sad? 
Hardly. He goes to the movies or to a vaudeville show to lose him- 
ockt....4 


Local bars now add television to the radio and automobile as 
delocalizing influences. In this one week, when the nation’s radios 
and video sets were tuned to Donora’s plight, would the ancient 
tradition of ballad making take its place beside them and the 
press in recording and spreading the grim news? 

My question was answered when I received a ballad written 
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by Mrs. Mabel Volk of New Eagle, Pennsylvania. ‘lhe old tradi- 
tion, it seems, dies hard. 


Dear Sir {she wrote], I read in the paper where you would like to 
get a poem about the smog in Donora. Well I have did my best, and 
tried to get the whole story into this poem, and I do think it would 
be wonderful to have such a tragedy put on a record, such as other 
tragedy’s as (Floyd Collins) (Jesse James) & the Coal Mine Disaster, 
and other’s. I only wish I could write music, I have written 4 songs 
but had to get music put to them. I live just below Donora a little 
ways, and we consider ourselves very lucky to have escaped from 
the terrible killer: I do hope they find out just what caused such a 
terrible tragedy. 


Her ballad gives a more complete account of its subject than did 
any of the newspaper stories I saw; indeed she did “get the whole 
story into this poem.” With appropriate music, it should sound 
a lament quite as effective as many an older ballad of unexpected 
death: 

THE DONORA TRAGEDY 


I 


It was a fall day in October of 1948 

That it got so terrible foggy 

That at four it looked like eight 

But the people didn’t mind it in this little river town, 

For they were used to fog, and it had never got them down. 
So they went about their business in the usual way 

Never thinking that a tragedy was to happen on that day. 


It 


The Doctor’s were kept busy from early morning till late at night 
It was really terrific how those men kept up the fight 

To save the many victims of the silent killer there 

It seemed the people just couldn’t breathe for the poison in the air 
First their eyes started burning, then their back hurt and their chest 
They tried so hard to fight it, but 20, died and were laid to rest. 
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III 


Their loved ones were left behind to morn and also live in fear 

For no one really knew the cause that killed their loved ones dear 
Some said it was the fumes from the near by zinc mills there 

But others claimed it was just smog and fog with poison in the air. 


IV 


The people were warned by Doctor’s they had better leave the town 
Before this terrible poison got more of the good people down. 

The list was near 600 and no hospital’s for any more 

The Doctor’s were kept busy with the frantic knocking at their door. 


V 


At last a God given wind and rain drove the fog and smog away 
The prayer’s of people far and near had really saved the day. 
But the people still are wondering if this silent killer’s gone 
Hoping and praying if not, they find hm before very long. 


Obviously, the author of these lines is working within a well- 
established tradition. The prototype of her ballad may be sur- 
mised from the songs she mentioned in her letter. If it was not the 
one “About the suffocation / In the mines of Avondale,” ? it was 
some other song patterned after that once-familiar classic. 

A second ballad came from Mrs. Madge Hamilton, who wrote, 
‘We live across the river at Webster and were also greatly affected. 
I like to try my hand at this poetry and song-writing business— 
so thought I’d try to put down my thoughts about that weekend.” 
Mrs. Hamilton’s thoughts take a curiously free form. Her ballad 
is almost without rhyme, and half of it is metrically jagged. 
Although these irregularities should make it hard to remember, it 
does contain some interesting phrases. Interesting too, is the shift 
to short, curt lines and more regular accent in the last four 
stanzas as the tone is altered from the descriptive to the moralistic: 
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DONORA’S SMOG 


Death walked Donora’s streets those nights— 
It’s Masquerade a blanket of smog. 

For those who felt its terrible sting 

The Mystery of Life was soon o’re. 


Doctors rushed from door to door 
Administering aid till they scarcely could go— 
Emergency centers were crowded, 

Our hospitals were jammed to the doors. 


Coughing and choking was everyone’s lot 
Over six-hundred persons affected somehow. 
Firemen, nurses, doctors and their helpers 
Couldn’t save the nineteen who passed on. 


From good neighbors at home—some out of state 
Came messages saying “We'd like to help.” 
Telephones jangled as news hit the air 

Anxious inquiries from those far away. 


Folks began speaking of this and that cause 

Some wild theories—some rather sound. 

Anxious executives rushed here and there, 

Seeking Air Tests, News and Pictures and shutting down plants. 


All eyes turn to Donora— 
What will the answer be? 

Has God sent this as a warning? 
Must we clean up Industry? 


No matter what the outcome— 
It’s started a nation thinkin’ 
And the welfare of its people 
Is gonna be the issue. 


So great can profit a nation 

Through the sacrifice, sickness and death 
And those who gave their lives. 

Must not have died in vain. 
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Experience is such a hard teacher, 
This lesson so dearly learned 

Will be recorded in History 
Taught by Donora’s Death Smog. 


A third ballad adds ominous Gothic touches to straightfor- 
ward reporting. Written by Mr. John P. Clark, a resident of the 
unfortunate town, it is metrically surer than either of the fore- 
going poems. In the context of “ghostly shadows,” “poisonous 
breath,” and “sickly caress,” the very name “Donora” seems to 
sound like that of a heroine of Edgar Allan Poe: 


THE SILENT KILLER 


For five long days the fog remained, 
And the acid fumes poured forth; 

Then thicker than dirt the smog became, 
And thicker than snow up north. 


The ghostly shadows that loomed in the mist 
Were the coughing shadows of men 

Wending their gasping way to work 

In the pits of poison again. 


The fog that wrapped Donora close 
Was sweet with a poisonous breath, 
And the sickly caress of burdened smog 
Was the silent kiss of Death. 


No sound came from the silent street, 
A thorofare of death, 

But the lonely wail of an ambulance 
In a dismal dying breath. 


The Silent Killer struck sure and fast, 
No quarter or mercy gave he; 

Where twenty mortals choked their last, 
Six-hundred struggled free. 
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For the hell-cloud over Donora, 
Killed with a poisonous thrust; 
And the gasping, choking innocents 
Were victims of greed and lust. 


About Mr. Clark’s moral there can be no doubt. Where Mrs. 
Volk was tentative in assigning blame for the disaster and Mrs. 
Hamilton questioning, the author of “The Silent Killer” blames 
the factories whose “acid fumes poured forth,” and the indus- 
trialists who failed to safeguard their workers from the constant 
peril of noxious fumes.’ 

In this connection a U.P. dispatch from Donora, dated Novem- 
ber 1, is of interest. It quoted a Board of Health physician, Dr. 
William Rongaus, who “couldn’t say definitely what caused the 
smog-plague, but that it was ‘something in the air for sure, prob- 
ably from the plant.’ He referred to the zinc plant in the heart 
of town. The company has discounted responsibility.” 

Four weeks later an official report was submitted to the 
Borough Council by Philip Sadtler, a Philadelphia chemical 
engineer. According to the Philadelphia Inquirer, this report 
stated 


that chronic fluorine poisoning had been killing Donora residents 
long before that tragic week-end. 

Moreover, it was reported, the poison “had left its characteristic 
trade-mark” on the valley’s animals, while crops and vegetation gen- 
erally had been noticably “weak” for some time. .. . An analysis of 
damaged vegetation “shows flourine several hundred times nor- 
mal.... 

The official report does not fix any responsibility for the flourine- 
bearing fumes. It does point out, however, that “cases of flourine 
intoxication have previously been reported in zinc plants and steel 
mills as well as many other industrial operations. . . .” 4 


It is certainly to be hoped that this appalling week in Donora 
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will be commemorated by the general introduction of the indus- 
trial safeguards Sadtler recommends, as well as by the lines of 
these ballads. 

Folklorists may find it interesting to inquire in Donora and 
the vicinity five or ten years from now to see whether these or 
any other verses celebrating the poisonous visitation are still 
remembered. Then we might know the endurance as well as the 
fecundity of the ballad tradition there. Of course, this will depend 
in part on what the ballad makers do with their poems. Ballad 
enthusiasts may join in the hope that Mrs. Volk finds a musical 
collaborator, and that all of these stanzas may be submitted to the 
chastening discipline of the oral tradition. 

It will be interesting to see, also, whether any of those who so 
narowly escaped destruction will recognize in their experience 
some universal emblem of human destiny, such as another, more 
distant observer expressed, at Thanksgiving time, in the quota- 
tion below (New Yorker, Nov. 27, 1948; copyright, 1948, The 
New Yorker Magazine, Inc.): 


Our sympathies go out to the bereaved families of Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania, and we are thankful that that curious disaster—which is sym- 
bolic of civilized life—is not yet prevalent all over the world. A slight 
shift of wind, a slight change in diplomatic pressure, and the fumes 
of man’s ingenuity will drift back through his window and turn the 
earth into a Donora. We pray at this abundant season for a wider 
realization of this, and for a lifting of the skies. 


1 George C. Korson, Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miners (New York, 
1927) , p. xviii. 

2 Ibid., pp. 136-139. 

8 Mr. Clark also submitted a subjective lyric not at all derived from ballad 
tradition (cf. Browning’s “Prospice”) : 


DeatTH IN DonorRA 


I have felt the fog in my throat— 
The misty hand of Death caress my face; 
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I have wrestled with a frightful foe 

Who strangled me with wisps of gray fog-lace. 

Now in my eyes since I have died, 

The bleak, bare hills rise in stupid might 

With scars of its slavery imbedded deep; 

And the people still live—still live-in the poisonous night. 


4“Smog Deaths of 20 Laid To Fluorine Poisoning,” The Philadelphia Inquirer 
(November 29, 1948), pp. 1, 8. 


HENRY DENNY 
STORYTELLER OF THE HIGHLANDS 


By CHESTER A. SMITH 


N PUTNAM COUNTY seven miles north of Peekskill, 

between the old New York and Albany Post Road on the 

west and the Sprout Brook road on the east, is the Indian 
Lake country, with Indian Lake, a gem of beauty in the midst 
of the surrounding mountains, in the center of it. Although this 
country is close to civilization—it is only four miles east of West 
Point, and from the tops of the neighboring mountains one can 
look upon the skyscrapers of New York City—the modern world 
has passed it by, and it remains almost as primitive as in the days 
when the Indians paddled their canoes upon the lake named for 
them, and when Revolutionary soldiers marched through the 
Highlands along the old Post Road from Continental Village to 
West Point. 

Here in the Indian Lake country there lived three generations 
ago Henry Denny, the storyteller of the Highlands, whose yarns 
are still remembered by those who know this country intimately, 
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and whose contributions to the folklore of this region merit 
preservation. 

A humble man he was, a farm laborer, small of stature, but 
so distinctive in his methods of storytelling that his memory still 
survives after the lapse of nearly a century. He lived in a little 
house north of the Daniel Smith homestead on the old Post Road, 
working for his farmer landlord and telling many of his stories 
to the family around the fireplace. It was only by chance that he 
would tell a story, and if one asked for a tale he would leave 
immediately. But he was always a welcome visitor, for one never 
knew when something would suggest a story to him, and then 
all would listen in rapt attention until he had finished. But no 
questions must be asked or he would leave in high dudgeon, and 
if one ever referred later to a story he had told he would throw 
down whatever tools he happened to be using, if he were in the 
midst of the farm work, and leave for the day. But although he 
has long gone, his stories remain. The ones I relate here were 
told to me by my mother, to whom they were handed down when 
she was a girl in my grandfather’s home. 

Upon one occasion—so Mr. Denny related in his “India Rub- 
ber Traces” story—he was drawing logs from the woods upon 
his farm—although he never owned a foot of land—and was 
using a pair of India rubber traces. While so employed and 
while his team was hitched to a heavy log, a storm came up so 
suddenly that he hastily unhitched his team of horses and made 
for home, leaving the India rubber traces attached to the log. 
“And do you know,” he concluded, “when I went out to the 
woodpile the next morning there was that log I had left in the 
woods the night before, right there by the woodpile with the 
other logs.” The audience stared in amazement. Then, as was his 
custom, he paused briefly that the dramatic ending of the story 
might have the greater effect. “Yes, the log was right there at the 
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woodpile.” Then in answer to the question which none dared ask, 
as to what had caused this remarkable happening, he remarked, 
“The rain had swelled those rubber traces so much that when 
they dried out again and shrunk they pulled that log right to the 
woodpile themselves.” 

My grandfather was fond of horses and had a team that he 
considered rather unusual for speed. One evening he was relating 
the prowess of his team when matched against the team of a 
neighbor. Mr. Denny listened in silence and then when my 
grandfather had finished he remarked casually, “Well, I had a 
team of horses once myself, and one day they did something I 
never heard the equal of before or since.” All leaned forward, 
aware that another story was impending: 


I was coming home from Peekskill with that team one summer 
day, I remember it very well. I had two empty hogsheads in the back 
of the wagon. I was bringing them home to catch water from the 
roof. I hadn’t any more than started when there came up one of the 
hardest showers I ever saw. It came up from the South. I could 
see the clouds moving northward, moving right up toward home 
here, and I said to myself, “Now I'll see what this team can do, 
I'll see if they can keep ahead of this shower.” I didn’t touch a whip 
to ’em, I never used a whip on ’em, I just slapped the reins over 
their backs and I shouted, “Get me home before I get wet.” That's 
all I said, And do you know, those horses just laid their ears back, 
and they started on a run, and the rain came on, but those horses 
ran so fast up those hills and across those flats for seven miles that 
they kept ahead of that shower, and when I drove into the barn the 
two hogsheads were full of water, but I was as dry as a bone. 


Upon another occasion my grandfather and his men, of whom 
Mr. Denny was one, were planting pumpkin seeds, and my grand- 
father expressed the hope that they would have a good crop of 
pumpkins from the planting. It was a warm day, and perhaps 
Mr. Denny desired a respite from the work. At any rate, he 
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stopped, leaned on his hoe, and inquired: “Did I ever tell you 
about the pumpkin seed I planted on Long Island?” Everybody 
stopped and gathered around, while my grandfather confessed 
that he had never heard of that particular seed. ‘Well, it was 
when I had a farm on Long Island. It was right on the shore of 
the Sound, Long Island Sound. Wonderful ground for raising 
pumpkins. Well, one of those pumpkin seeds I planted grew so 
fast that the pumpkin vine ran right across Long Island Sound, 
and it grew so big that, that fall, my pet sow and all her pigs 
ran across it over to the other shore, and I lost the whole lot of 


’ ”? 


em. 

From his mythical farm on Long Island there came another 
story, of the neighboring farmer whose ambition was to gather 
together a flock of one hundred white hens but who could never 
succeed in doing it. “Do you know, no matter how hard that 
fellow tried to get a hundred white hens, he could never do it. 
He would get his hundred white hens all right, but no sooner 
would he get them than he would go out in his yard the next 
morning and find one of them had a black feather, and so it 
was no longer a pure white hen. He tried for years to get a 
hundred white hens, but he could never do it.’”” No one dared ask 
Mr. Denny’s explanation of this strange phenomenon. But Mr. 
Denny, if he were let alone, was not one to neglect to divulge the 
reason for such strange happenings. After the dramatic pause he 
remarked in a matter-of-fact tone, “After he had tried for seven 
years to get a hundred white hens he gave it up and sold all his 
hens off. The place was bewitched.” 

Hunting matches were much in vogue in the Indian Lake 
country in those early days. Two young men of the neighborhood 
would act as leaders of the opposing teams, each one choosing 
his friends as members of his team. A week would be set apart 
during the fall when the rival teams would hunt, and then at the 
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week’s end they would bring their game together and see which 
side had won the most points, under the schedule previously 
agreed upon. A partridge counted so many points, a quail so many, 
a rabbit so many, a squirrel so many, and so on. The losing team 
would serve a dinner to the winning team, the women of the 
families doing the cooking. One of these occasions was made 
memorable by Henry Denny’s telling his rabbit story. He had 
been invited as a guest at the dinner, and suddenly during the 
meal he remarked casually that he had hoped to be able to bring 
a pair of rabbits as his contribution but found he could not do so. 
All waited in eager expectation. Then he related how a few days 
before he had been coming home, walking along the road alone, 
when he heard a violent commotion over the wall. Seeking to 
find out the cause he saw two rabbits engaged in mortal combat. 
“They fought and they fought,” he continued. “I was so sur- 
prised that I never thought to stop them, until finally they just 
fell over dead, and when I went to pick them up I found they 
had both pounded each other to pulp.” 

The fireplace in my grandfather’s living room had an 
unusually strong draft, which was sometimes much increased in 
clear weather when the wind was high. Mr. Denny happened to 
be present one evening upon one of these occasions, and when 
attention was called to the chimney’s strong draft, Mr. Denny 
remarked casually: “I once had a chimney something like this 
myself, only the draft was stronger. In fact, it was so strong that 
it caused me to lose my favorite dog.” All paused in anticipation. 
“Yes,” he continued, 


there was the strongest draft in that chimney I guess any chimney 
ever had. Well, this night I happened to be sitting before the fire, 
and the dog was over in a corner asleep. The draft was especially 
strong that night, the wind howled and moaned, and it was a wild 
night outside. All at once I noticed the dog had jumped up on his 
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feet and was bracing himself as though for a spring, but he didn’t 
spring. He just kept bracing himself. Then I saw he was moving 
toward the fireplace, and he kept moving and he kept moving, and 
he kept bracing himself and bracing himself, but all the time he was 
moving nearer the fire when all at once he couldn’t hold himself 
back any longer, the draft of that chimney drew him right into the 
fire and up the chimney he went, and I never saw him again. 


This recital was apparently too much for my grandfather’s 
restraint; forgetting the bad effect that questions always had upon 
Mr. Denny, he exclaimed, “Henry, why didn’t you grab the dog 
and pull him back?” 

Mr. Denny’s reply to this question was to pick up his hat and 
make for the door, leaving my grandfather to bear the mild 
reproaches of the rest of the family, who thought that they might 
have heard more stories if Mr. Denny had remained. 


The farmers of the Indian Lake country and their large fami- 
lies have long since passed away; the farms are no longer culti- 
vated as they once were; strangers, some of them from other 
climes, live in the old family homesteads; and the names of most 
of the original owners are forgotten; but because Henry Denny’s 
spark of genius added to the folklore of the Highlands his memory 
remains, and now some of his stories come back to life again, to 
make a larger audience laugh, I hope, as he used to make his 
smaller audiences laugh nearly a hundred years ago. = 


EPITAPHS 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


HIS TIME I am taking you for a trip from Long Island 

to Lake Erie with a class in American Folk-Literature 

who tried in the fall of 1948 to collect some old inscrip- 
tions. Some of the most interesting discoveries strike the note of 
patriotism, heard even before the Revolution. Camilla Hildreth 
of Southampton found in her town’s oldest cemetery, opened in 
1649, this inscription for Daniel Foster, who died in 1744: 


Interred here lyes y’ bles’d Remains 
Of one who did with Freedom die 


Did he die fighting for freedom, or did-he die willingly? 

Jean Ralph of New Rochelle says that in 1839 a monument 
was erected for the Revolutionary hero, Tom Paine, and that a 
bronze bust was added in 1899. You can see the monument still 
on the corner of North Avenue and Paine Avenue, with the 
following inscription: 


“The World is my Country— 
To do good, my religion.” 
Paine’s Motto 


Thomas Paine 
Author of Common Sense 
Born in England, January 29, 1737 
Died in New York City, June 8, 1809 
“The palaces of kings are built upon the ruins of the 
: bowers of paradise.” 
Common Sense 
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Robert E. Schreiber of Attica, who fought in the recent 
Pacific war himself, found as far west as Wyoming County an 
inscription for a Revolutionary soldier, recorded by Miss Cather- 
ine Eastman, in the Eastman cemetery. It is for Jacob Parmenter, 
who lived until 1836: 


In early life in freedom’s cause 
He fought to set his country free 


But now a slave to nature’s laws 
The tyrant Death has conquered thee. 


In the western and northern counties there are many epitaphs 
for soldiers of the war of 1812. At Palmyra, Betty Jeanne East 
copied the following long inscription: 


Sacred to the memory of Major/ William Howard Cuyler/ Who 
was killed at Black Rock/ By a shot from the enemy/ On the night 
of 9th of Oct. 1812/ While humanly administering/ To the relief/ 
Of the wounded soldiers/ Who intrepidly crossed to the British shore/ 
And brought over the Adams frigate/ That had been surrendered by/ 
General Hull/ And the Caledonia ship belonging/ To the enemy./ 
He was in the 35th year of his age/ And son of the late/ Henry 
Cuyler Esq. of Greenbush/ In this state./ In life he was beloved/ 
In death lamented./ As a soldier, patriot, friend/ Husband and 
father/ He shone conspicuously. 


At Lewiston’s First Presbyterian churchyard, a fine tribute to 
a soldier was found by Olaf W. Shelgren, Jr., of Buffalo: 


In memory of the most high respect and esteem which Major- 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer bore to Capt. George Nelson of the 
VI U. S. Regiment of Infantry, who, on the 13th Oct., 1812 in the 
XXXVII year of his age, fell in the attack upon Queenston U. C. 
This monument is erected Feb. 22nd, 1813. Here sleeps a soldier, 
here a brave man rests. 


I do not remember any other epitaph made for a New York State 
soldier by his commanding General. 
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Again, using the “Niagara Historical Notes,” 1910, in the 
Grosvenor Library at Buffalo, Mr. Shelgren quotes an epitaph 
found at St. Mark’s Church, Niagara-on-the-Lake, over in Canada; 
it is for two children of Alexander Lee, who was a prisoner at 
Fort Niagara when they died in 1813 but was allowed by the 
Americans to come to the funeral. The inscription reads: 


Ah here they lie as budding roses 
Blasted before their bloom 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower’s perfume. 


Across the State at Plattsburg, where American and British 
officers who fell in the famous battle lie buried side by side, the 
following gallant inscription was found by Milton Luria (I omit 
divisions because the lines are so short): 


Sacred to the memory of Grorce Downie, Es., A Post Captain 
in the Royal Brit. Navy, who gloriously fell on board His B, M. S. 
the Confiance, while leading the vessels under his command to the 
attack of the American Flotilla, at anchor in Cumberland Bay, off 
Plattsburgh, on the 11th September, 1814/ 

/To mark the spot where the remains of a gallant officer and 
sincere friend were honourably interred, this stone has been erected 
by his affectionate Sister-in-Law, MARY DOwNIE. 


According to Marilyn P. Myers of Albany, our national figure 
of Uncle Sam goes back to the War of 1812, when a cattle dealer 
in Troy, whose real name was Samuel Wilson, had a contract to 
pack and ship meat to military camps. The government inspec- 
tor, one Elbert Anderson, stamped the wooden casks, with the 
initials E.A.,U.S. The soldiers from Troy gravely explained that 
U.S. stood for Uncle Sam Wilson. At his grave in the Oakwood 
cemetery you will find these words: 
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U. S. 
In loving memory 
of 
“Uncle Sam” 
the name 
originating with 
Samuel Wilson 
1766———1854 
During the war of 1812 and 
since adopted by the 
United States 


It should be added that there is another claimant for the honor 
of being Uncle Sam, but we shall doubtless hear from his friends. 

Of course the Civil War left many a record in our cemeteries. 
I like the brief inscription for Leonard L. Butler, killed in front 
of Petersburg on June 17, 1864, aged 21 years. Here it is, as 
Helene J. Banta found it at Unadilla: 


Think dear friends when you pass this grave, 
I gave my life my Country to save. 


In the LaGrange cemetery outside Poughkeepsie, Virginia I. 


Miller found an epitaph that would do for any warrior, though 
it was apparently intended for a veteran of the Civil War: 


He sleeps his last sleep 

He has fought his last battle; 

No sound can awake 

"Tis a blessing to live, but a greater to die. 
And the best of this world is its path to the sky. 


The search of the unusual or even the humorous led the 
collectors to many a stone. Miss Banta liked the rhyme for Mrs. 
Rebecca Lamb, who died in 1836 at the age of thirty-five: 


Weep not for me my friends no more 
For I’m at rest with my infants four. 
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Mr. Ed Keesler at Stony Point told Elizabeth A. Cameron that 
when he was younger she used to collect epitaphs, but that he 
could recollect only his favorite: 


Here lie the remains of poor Fan 
Who never recognized a man. 


I am not sure that this rhyme is to be found in Rockland County 
still. Has anyone seen it? It belongs in a.class with a poem which 
William M. Phinney of Arcade told Bob Schreiber is to be found 
on a stone in Cattaraugus County: 


Here beneath this stone we lie, 

Back :to back, my wife and I; 

But when the angels’ trump shall trill, 
If she gets up, then I'll lie still. 


These inscriptions puzzled as well as delighted the students; 
Barbara Dewey was another puzzled collector when she found 
at the Glenwood cemetery this cryptic statement: “He was for 
many years a respectable inhabitant of Geneva.” Is this merely 
the old meaning of the word respectable, which was respected, 
or was Geneva being condescending to one of the “lower orders’? 
At any rate, the man’s name is withheld until the doubtful point 
is clearer. 

On October 14, 1922,:the Advertiser-Journal.of another ‘‘tony”’ 
city in Central New York—and ,of course I mean Auburn—pub- 
lished an article, “Epitaphs of a Century Ago,” from which 
Connie Perkins culled some choice numbers, including the fol- 
lowing: 


Here lies one,for medicines would not give 

A little goal [gqld?], and so -his life was lost; 
I fancy now:he’d wish to |live, 

Could he but guess how much 

His funeral cost. 
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While we are in the realm of the apcryphal and the folk tale, 
let me tell you a story that Jane Caspar brought from her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Hugh H. Lansing of Watervliet: 


An epitaph writer was traveling one cold, rainy night. He had no 
money, and he knew no one in the region. Finally he came to the 
door of a farmhouse and asked the farmer (whose name was Beezil) 
if he could stay the night. 

“How much will you pay me?” was the gruff reply. 

“I have no money, but I will compose a fine epitaph for you.” 

“All right—let’s have it.” 

The wanderer thought a moment and then recited: 


“Angels were hovering nigh 
To carry him on high.” 


“That's fine,” said the farmer, “but what’s the rest of it?” 

“T'll finish it tomorrow morning.” 

Beezil gave him a bowl of thin gruel, threw him a horse blanket, 
and said, “There’s hay in the barn.” Next morning, after finishing 
a bowl of cold, lumpy porridge, the farmer said, “Now finish the 
epitaph.” 

“Here it is,” said the wanderer and recited: 


“The angels were hovering nigh 

To carry him on high, 

When in snuck the Devil like a weasel 
And bore off to Hell old Beezil.” 


Elaine Hinsey of Scarsdale found in the burying ground of 
the Church of St. James the Less an epitaph written for himself 
by Irvine Bell, a stonecutter and veteran of the Civil War: 


All you friends who are gathered here to weep, 
Behold the grave wherein [I sleep; 

Prepare for death while you are well,— 

You'll be entombed as well as Bell. 


When I first knew Albany in 1915, one of the old booksellers 
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of the city was Joseph McDonough, who had been born in 1834 
and who died in 1917. So I was delighted when Marilyn P. Myers 
brought me his epitaph from the Albany Rural Cemetery: 


Joseph McDonough 

Ye Old Booke Man 
Here lies McDonough the great Bibliopole, 

Shall he be forgotten, oh, no, 

He no promise broke served no private end 
Unblamed through life, lamented in the end. 
A wise old sage was he, but not severe 
His manly sense checked no decent joy 
A graceful looseness he could put on 
Enjoying life’s enchanted cup unto the brim. 


There is a temptation to improve this epitaph, if only its punctua- 
tion, but I rank this inscription above the curious one in the 
same cemetery for William H. Johnson, who was drowned at 
the age of three on June 16, 1827: 


With innocence and spotless soul 
I wandered to the river 
Then in the water I did wade 


And lost my life forever. 


The variety of moods inspired by these old inscriptions could 
hardly be better illustrated than by two (of many) collected by 
Joanne H. Wells in Erie County. On the one hand, you find 
the serenely beautiful sentence in the Quaker Cemetery at East 
Hamburg; it marks the grave of Erastus B. Hambleton, who died 
in 1876: “I see Daybreak.” On the other hand there is the stone 
of John Love at Boston, New York, commemorating the most 
famous murder in the frontier history of Western New York. 
One side of the monument is engraved as follows: “ John Love/ 
Trader, murdered/ December 15, 1824 in the/ Town of Boston/ 
By Isaach, Israel/ And Nelson Thayer/ Brothers who were/ Hung 
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from a common/ Scaffold June 17/ 1825.” Another side of the 
stone continues the story: “At Lafayette Square/ Buffalo, N. Y./ 
Having made a full/ Confession’ of the Crime”. Having given 
an account of this murder, complete with wretched ballad, in 
Body, Boots and Britches (pp. 427-432), I thought that I could 
get no further thrills from the case, but the epitaph: has revived 
for me the old “zero at the bone.” 

While we enjoy these odd inscriptions, there is some danger 
that we forget the genuine grief which dictated most epitaphs. 
Crude as the verse may be, I have in mind the poem which 
Nathaniel Beckwith had inscribed for his bride, who died at the 
age of twenty-four in a cruel Aipril of 1821 when Wayne County 
was frontier. Here is the best part, found by Betty Jeanne East: 


Till Christ shall come to raise the slumbering dead 
Farewell! pale lifeless clay, a long farewell. 


Perhaps her spirit now surveys 

Her chosen friend of happier days 
Who grieves and mourns in vain. 

Ah! why not grieve, ah! why not mourn 
For her who never can return 

To comfort me again. 


That seems to me poignant, though not so beautiful as a poem 
which Betsey A. Eisele found in the Van Cortlandtville cemetery 
north of Peekskill. It is dated 1772 and comes out of that olden 
time when, as Washington Irving said, “there was a noble way of 
saying a proud thing simply.’’ Never mind the name or the age; 
this is Hudson Valley poetry: 


Swift was her flight. 
Short was her road. 
She closed her eyes 
And saw her God. 


Prag! 


Me He as ee ee nd A 
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CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


We regret that Elaine Lambert Lewis was unable to write her 
column for this issue, but we are hoping that her health will 
permit its resumption in the Summer issue.—Eprror. 


Eatribelens 


RUTH OSBORN GULLING, a native of Ithaca, was, at the time 
she wrote of Lisle, a student in Professor Thompson's folklore course 
at Cornell. 


CLAYTON E. RISLEY bears one of the proud names in Madison 
County. He lives in Hamilton where he has collected a fine library 
of local history and American autographs and grown learned in the 
history of his area. 

A. A. HARTWELL writes that the version of St. Tammany derives 
from Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchell’s account as told at the Anniversary 
of Tammany Society in 1795. It was Mitchell’s picture of New York 
which Irving set out to satirize in his Knickerbocker History. 


DAVID V. BENNETT is a sometime holder of a history fellowship 
at the Yale Graduate School, and it has been his hobby to collect 
the lore and history of New Netherland during his thirty years as 
a teacher and securities dealer. 3 


DAN G. HOFFMAN is a lecturer in English at the Newark Division 
_of Rutgers University. He is especially interested in the evidences 
of the continuation of the ballad tradition in our time. 


CHESTER A. SMITH is Historian of Putnam County. 
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By RUBY GREEN SMITH, Cornell University 


NOW IS TOLD for the first time—the vital and fascinating story of 


the Extension Service in Cornell University, Ruby Green Smith 
(Mrs. Albert W. Smith) knows this story and writes it from her 
intimate knowledge of the New York State Extension Service and 


THE MEN AND WOMEN who 
have given themselves with enthus- 
iasm and purpose to this work 
have found their keenest satisfac- 
tion in seeing it grow in scope, 
specialization, and flexibility from 
the Farmers’ Institutes of the early 
days into a program which enrolled 
200,000 students in 1948. These 
men and women know that the 
success of the Service has depended 
upon a constant response to change 
and progress and a continual sensi- 
tivity to the ever-changing influ- 
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ences of the changing world upon 
their students. 


EXTENSION WORKERS, | stu- 
dents, farmers and their wives, 
veterinarians, homemakers, indus- 
trial workers, everyone who wants 
his community to be a better place 
to live in, will want to read this 
account of a university that went 
to the people of the state with the 
best that it had to offer, and how 
the people responded to that op- 
portunity. 








